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Creation of Man’ by Michelangelo 


Life is a privilege 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) 


Life is a dream, a jest, a burden, we have been told; it has even been called ‘a long 
headache in a noisy street’. It can be all these things; and it can be more. Life, for 
anyone, is first of all an opportunity ; to dream if we wish, or to create ; to plod along, 
or to soar; to complain, or to serve. 

The lives of organisations can be as various as those of individuals. Some follow placidly 
in the steps of centuries ; others must ceaselessly advance if they are to survive at all. 
But in the industriel world of to-day, there is no such choice of philosophy: each 
industry must constantly be seeking new methods, new tasks, and new markets. 

Life is a guess, a trial, a challenge. 


Life is a privilege. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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GERMANY: NORMAL OR ABNORMAL? 


ERHAPS the expulsion of that questionable character 

Dr. Cort indicates that McCarthyism has penetrated to 

high places in the Home Office. Perhaps the conviction 

of Captain Griffiths for brutality to Kikuyu prisoners 
proves that the British army is officered by thugs. Perhaps, 
after all, Maclean and Burgess went to Russia because they 
knew that some vindictive elements in the British Foreign 
Office were planning to remove them from their posts 

Any one of these hypotheses is tenable, and tenable with- 
out the use of any outright lies. For if you put your mind 
to it (and especially if you happen to possess the rare facilities 
of a British daily with an enormous circulation), you can argue 
almost anything from a given set of facts: that the Nazis 
are gaining control of * key positions’ in the administration 
of Western Germany, for instance; that they drove Dr. John 
to his spiritual suicide by planning to replace him as head 
of the Security Services; that they are planning an * aggres- 
sive’ German army of thirty-six divisions. For you have a 
finger on the British pulse; you know what the public want 
to hear, and for good measure you can stick up a few clear, 
tasteful posters telling somebody (Sir Winston Churchill, 
perhaps?) not to rearm the Germans. And still you need 
not necessarily tell any lies. 

For there are ex-Nazis in the West German administration, 
some of them in fairly high places. There are plans to build 
a German army outside the European Defence Community, 
in case the EDC should not be ratified. There are Germans 
with impeccable pasts who are upset by these developments. 
There is a tendency towards the Right on the part of some of 
the smaller parties in the Federal Government coalition; they 
have to assert themselves, and Dr. Adenauer’s own party 
persists in occupying the Centre. But precisely what does 
any of this prove ? 

It proves, in the first place, that nearly ten years after 
Hitler shot himself Germany is beginning to recover a degree 
of normality in its civic life and the greater part of the 





governing classes are no longer excluded from governing. 
None of the ex-Nazis in question has a vicious record; all 
of them have come through the process of * de-Nazification’ 
with less than category I or category II degree of Naziness 
attached to them. They may not be particularly sympathetic 
characters, but there is no reason to suppose that they are 
psychopaths or that they remember the days of Hitler with 
nostalgia. This is point one. Point two: there is even less 
reason to suppose that Dr. Adenauer likes them or the 
parties that support them. He happens to be obliged to 
include them in his coalition because he happens to believe 
in democratic government. Point three: they do not influ- 
ence policy in any fundamental way—at this moment; for 
German policy at this moment is the policy of Dr. Adenauer 
and of practically nobody else. Point four: Dr. Adenauer 
has a reputation for distrusting Nazis as effectively as any 
British journalist. This being so, the shortest way of 
enabling the ex-Nazis to influence policy is to ensure that 
the policy of Dr. Adenauer fails, the policy, that is, of giving 
West Germany back her sovereignty and her right to rearm 
within an intimate association of European Powers. 

If, in other words, it is true that the ex-Nazis are plotting 
to control the affairs of Western Germany, then the involve- 
ment of Western Germany within the Western alliance in 
such a way that it has neither the incentive nor the means 
to commit independent aggression becomes a matter of even 
more urgency than is currently believed in Whitehall. If 
there is no Nazi plot, then it is interesting to speculate on 
the reasons for making one up. 


Another Symptom 


The appearance of gentlemen called Oberlaender and 
Preusker in the administration of the Federal Republic is one 
symptom of a return to normality. The strikes in Hamburg 
and Bavaria are another. For nearly ten years, the German 
worker and the German capitalist have worked—and worked— 
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to rebuild the debris that Hitler left behind. They have 
succeeded and both of them have managed to become tolerably 
fat in the process (the capitalist has grown the fatter, but, owing 
to a degree of co-determination in industry, not outrageously 
so). During all these ten years, there has been no major strike 
movement in Western Germany. Those who still see Hitlers 
under every bed may nervously recall that it was strikes—and 
unemployment—that brought Hitler in. But they might 
sustain themselves by asking whether it would not be even 
more sinister if Germany remained in a posture of tense pre- 
occupation with its reconstruction for an indefinite period after 
its reconstruction had been achieved. The theology of the 
current strikes is the workers’ demand to have a larger share 
in the prosperity—nothing to do with unemployment--that they 
have helped to create. And, since only 55 per cent. of the 
national income in Western Germany goes into private con- 
sumption as compared with more than 67 per cent. in this 
country, and since the German worker has to work a great deal 
harder than his British opposite number to achieve a compar- 
able standard of living, and since the British exporter does not 
find it so easy to compete with German exporters, there seems 
to be something to be said for some rise in German wages. 
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Magic and Politics in Paris 

On Tuesday night, M. Mendés-France won a vote of con- 
fidence on his bill for special powers to carry out hi, economic 
programme, and he won, with a bit more of a struggle, a vote 
to delay discussion of his North African policy until August 27. 
But it was clear from the debate that the spell that he casts 
upon the country loses much of its magic inside the Palais 
Bourbon. Not only has he embittered the MRP by his policy 
on Indo-China and is certain to embitter the Gaullists when it 
comes to the EDC debate, but his policy on North Africa 
appears to have embittered |some even in his own Radical 
party. For the present, all is well; he has his vote of con- 
fidence. But there are three major threats to his position. 
The first is the growing crisis in Morocco. The second is the 
problem of how he is going to implement his economic pro- 
gramme. Powers are one thing; but to rejuvenate non- 
productive industries costs money; to provide a ‘fund for the 
redeployment of man power’ costs money, and the Assembly 
has denied him the right to spend in anticipation of next year’s 
budget. Without money, there is only one way to increase 
productivity in France and that is the brutal way of exposing 
both the industries and the inefficiently employed labour to 
competition; but this would mean hardship, and hardship would 
mean offending the trade unions, and the co-operation of the 
trade unions must be central to any policy of expanding pro- 
duction without inflation. The third threat to M. Mendés- 
France’s position comes from the debate on the European 
Defence Community, to which he has now committed his 
government before August is over. More will be known of 
his intentions when he meets his five allies in Brussels later 
this month. Meanwhile, he has no visible majority for EDC. 


A Ha ppy Event 


The agreement on Persian oil under which an international 
consortium will operate Abadan on a forty year lease from the 
Persian Government appears to save everybody’s bacon. (It 
is discussed in detail on the financial page of the Spectator.) 
Most important, it has saved the present Persian regime from 
bankruptcy, economic and political. Less important but 
perhaps more remarkable, it has saved the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company from a nasty situation largely of its own making. 
Lastly it has saved the oil industry in general which, though 
it will have to cut back production to accommodate the 
Persian oil, will gain immensely from the fact that the Persian 
agreement provides that they should operate Abadan on 
financial terms no less favourable than those on which they 
operate elsewhere. There is only one major qualification: 
that the agreement is, in more than a nominal sense, subject to 
approval by the Shah and ratification by the Majlis. This 
seems to be one of those rare occasions when disastrous 
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mistakes in international affairs (and these were made by both 
parties to the dispute) can be unmade. Damage has certainly 
been done—to the Persian economy, which was never anything 
to be proud of; to the installations at Abadan, which wil] have 
to be re-equipped by the shareholders of the world’s oil com. 
panies; to the reputation, though not, apparently, to the 
finances, of the AIOC. But the situation at the end is in many 
respects better than the situation at the beginning. On the new 
financial basis (which works out at the fifty-fifty share which 
the Persians were offered too late, just before they expropriated 
the company) the Persian Government will now receive £159 
million over the next three years, every penny of which they 
can usefully spend on improving themselves. And two impor 
tant lessons will have been demonstrated. The first is that 
no oil company can afford to trample on the sensitivities of 
the country in which it operates. The second is that no oj}. 
bearing country in the Middle East can afford to expropriate, 
without compensation, the companies that exploit its oil. 


Stabilising the Balkans 


The signature at Bled of the Balkan alliance between Greece, 
Yugoslavia and Turkey, although it does not carry with it any. 
thing more than a consultative commitment on the part of 
the Yugoslavs in the event of the other partners’ obligations 
under NATO being invoked, must nevertheless be regarded 
as making for greater stability in $.E. Europe. No one could 
think of undertaking a purely local war against such a bloc, 
and (as the Greek Defence Minister pointed out) the three 
powers have between them something like one and aq half 
million experienced troops under arms. They are also the 
recipients of considerable American aid. The political effects 
of the treaty chiefly concern Italo-Yugoslav relations. It is 
now quite certain that the Italians must abandon their secular 
ambitions in the Balkans, but a settlement of the Trieste 
question should take some of the sting out of this. Sucha 
settlement has been held up by details for the last three weeks, 
but these difficulties are still being slowly chipped away. 


On the Spree 


Featured on the back page of The Times, in the next picture 
to five, strapping, brown Egyptian channel swimmers, Mr. 
Attlee, Mr. Bevan and Dr. Summerskill looked sadly under- 
nourished and over-worked. But it looks as though Moscow 
and Peking, cities of the fat and the free, will put that right 
in a jiffy. Already Mr. Malenkov has picked a posy for Dr. 
Edith who received it ‘with a ready response.’ And Mr. 
Bevan, in anticipation of his welcome from Mr. Chou en-Lai, 
has already out-Bevaned himself with the statement at London 
Airport that the danger of isolating China from the West, like 
the fact of Russian isolation from the West since the Revolu- 
tion, ‘comes from certain elements in the United States.’ 
Naturally there is a lot to be gained from seeing the inside 
of modern China; it is not necessary to be a Bevanite of 
even a Socialist to believe that. And nobody would be 
tempted to agree with Mr. Hector McNeil that this delegation 
is * irresponsible,’ if the delegation itself had not set out with 
the determined perversity of a Searle schoolgirl on a gratuitous 
half holiday. By all means look at China—but look straight. 
To leave for Peking in the hilarious conviction that the cold 
war is all America’s fault, and that Mr. Malenkov is really 
rather a dear if you handle him right, is not a particularly 
reassuring sign of clear-sightedness. 


The Dignity of Labour 


Nineteen hundred dockers at Southampton went on sirike 
last week-end because there was work to be done on Saturday 
afternoon. Saturday afternoons are for football. So passengers 
coming and going had to hump their own luggage. Did any 
of them recall the pertinent question of the union official who 
asked, at the time of the Savoy Hotel strike some years ago, 
why the Duchess upstairs should not, like his own grannic, 
cook her own kipper ? 
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OW that a ‘relaxation of tension’ prevails, for the 

moment, in the cold war, colonial skeletons come 

jangling out into the open to keep the West on the 
hop. Here the opportunities for apparently respectable 
defeatism are unlimited. The very word ‘colonialism,’ 
yhich is no more than the loosest of loose covers for 
a heterogeneous collection of situations and attitudes and 
responsibilities, has been so assiduously presented as a sort 
of obscenity that a sense of guilt drags at the thoughts of 
people otherwise capable enough of taking each case on its 
merits, as it should be taken, and thinking straight about it. 
In the political climate of today no one could successfully 
revivify the concept of the civilising mission of the West, 
except in territories where it is clear that the withdrawal of 
colonial authority would be followed at once by a total lapse 
into barbarism and bloody savagery; and even in such cases, 
in that of Kenya for example, there is no lack of advocates 
of abandonment. But if the European colonial powers have 
of necessity become more modest of late, that is no good 
reason why they should or must abdicate their responsibility. 
On the contrary, there is everything to be said for a return 
to straight thinking, straight speaking, and firm action 
Wherever it is required. 

The three colonial problerns now in the forefront may give 
the overriding impression that it is the mythical * colonialism ’ 
that is under fire again. In fact, they are essentially distinct 
and must be so regarded. Consider the case of French North 
Africa. When M. Mendés-France had shed the burden of 
the war in Indo-China, he turned, as he had promised, to 
the French Colonies in North Africa. Surmounting without 
hesitation the obstacles which had scared every former 
Government into a dither of indecision, he made straight for 


the one acceptable solution and forced it into being. But 
the granting of internal autonomy to Tunisia encouraged 


the nationalists of Morocco to fresh excesses, and heightened 
the tension already growing as the anniversary of Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed’s deposition came round. There are those 
in France who would like to see M. Mendés-France apply 
forthwith to Morocco the same brisk treatment as that from 
which Tunisia has already benefited. Certainly the idea is 
attractive to sentimentalists outside France who are not in 
the habit of making distinctions. But any such policy would 
be ‘abandonment’ with a vengeance, for Morocco would be 
plunged into a civil war between the Arabs of the towns and 
the Berbers of the hills. Yet the present situation—in which 
the Moroccan townsfolk are constantly on the point of riot 
against the French, and El Glaoui’s tribesmen are ready for 
4massacre of the inhabitants of the towns, and the Moroccan 
Jews are being murdered when nobody is looking—cannot 
long be tolerated. The declared aim of French policy—self- 
government within the French Union—is unaltered. But any- 
One who imagines that this can be brought about rapidly is 
too ready to believe in miracles. Whatever moves M. Mendés- 
France makes, to keep the peace in Morocco or, beyond that, 
to liberalise the regime, he will have to back them with force. 
Somebody, in short, will have to be repressed. It is as well 
to be clear about that in advance before the anti-colonial bloc 
begins to give tongue again. 

Just as M. Mendés-France’s new deal for Tunisia was 
bound to spur on the terrorists in Morocco, so did his agree- 
Ment to abandon the sovereignty of Pondicherry and Karikal, 
the remaining French settlements in India, encourage Indians 
in the manceuvres against the Portuguese enclaves. It would 
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be exceedingly unrealistic to suppose that the sovereignty of 
Goa must not pass, sooner rather than later, to India. 
Portugal stands upon her rights with a dignified stubborn- 
ness (which attitude contrasts sharply with India’s undignified 
wriggles), but Portugal, for all her dreams of old glories, must 
recognise the inevitable. The issue is less the future of Goa 
than the attitude of India in tacitly condoning, for so it 
appears, the far from ‘non-violent’ tactics of Indian com- 
munists and others who masqueraded as * Goanese for Free- 
dom.’ It has been remarked before on various occasions that 
the expression «of righteousness which Mr. Nehru turns 
towards the world outside can be peeled off like a mask when 
he turns to internal problems; but when he disowns respon- 
sibility for the recent disturbances in Goa is he not being too 
disingenuous even for those who have it that India can do no 
wrong? The Portuguese note, asking for agreement on a 
commission of neutral observers, jabbed India in a sensitive 
spot by expressing the hope that * the Indian Union, which 
values its prominent international position so highly and 
claims the role of a peacemaker in the concert of nations... 
will not want to show itself to the world . . . in the light of a 
power that engages in or promotes aggression.” India’s pained 
protestations of innocence in its replies to those countries, 
Britain among them, which had formally expressed their con- 
cern ring the more hollow for its insistence that the neutral 
observers should observe only from the Goanese side of the 
border. India has evidently been shocked to learn that her 
conduct has cost her something in prestige. Such jolts are 
good for the soul. Of course it was Britain’s note which 
especially upset Mr. Nehru and his colleagues, and it has 
been said that the sending of it was particularly unfortunate 
at a time when Indian support for, or good will towards, the 
co-ordination of anti-Communist defences in the East was so 
anxiously sought. It was indeed unfortunate. But it would 
have been more unfortunate if Britain had kept quiet in the face 
of India’s mistaken attitude. Membership of the Common- 
wealth is a reciprocal relationship, not a conspiracy of 
silence. 

Will India be silent when the question of Cyprus comes 
up before the United Nations? This is the third of the 
colonial problems which are claiming attention and in many 
ways it is the most unfortunate, being the most confused. 
The impression is widespread, in Britain and elsewhere, that 
virtually the entire Greek-speaking population of Cyprus 
hungers for union with Greece (with which country Cyprus 
has had no formal connection Byzantine days) and 
that the entire population of Greece is equally impatient for 
union. But, on the one hand, it is not at all certain that 
the Enotist fanaticism of Archbishop Makarios and _ his 
ethnarchy and (paradoxically) of the Communists is shared 
by a majority of Cypriots; and on the other hand, it is a 
fact that Greece was nowise interested in Cyprus until the 
incessant and violent propaganda of the ecclesiastics virtu- 
ally forced Enosis on its Government and press. Thus 
is forced into what is essentially a false attitude; and 
is forced to declare explicitly once again that no 
change in the sovereignty of Cyprus can be contemplated; 
and as if things were not bad enough already, the confusion 
must be further confused by two extraordinary examples of 
tactlessness on the part of Britain. What prompted the 
decision to enforce more strictly, where enforcement seemed 
necessary, the sedition law? Clearly it was the hope that 
moderates would have the chance of considering in relative 
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calm the merits of the proposed new constitution, which 
would set Cypriots on the way towards the management of 
their own affairs. (Archbishop Makarios and his Communist 
allies have piercing voices.) But could it not be foreseen 
that Britain would immediately be presented to the world as 
tyrant and oppressor? Archbishop Makarios was not slow 
to liken Britain to Nazi Germany. And why, all this being 
so, did Mr. Lyttelton, for his last tactlessness as Colonial 
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Secretary, choose to blurt out in the House of Commong 
that there could be no question of handing over Cyprus 
a link of the greatest importance in Britain’s strategic chaig 
to ‘an unstable, though very friendly, Power’? There 
certainly, reasons why a policy of abandonment should Nof 
be gaily applied to Cyprus; but it is sad that the Government 
should have allowed them to be obscured from the eyes of 
the world by a propaganda dust-storm of its own creation, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


F SEATO, in one form or another, comes into being, its 

military forces will presumably be placed under a Supreme 

Commander, who will—again presumably—be either 
American or British. It is now nearly three months 
since the cancellation of General Sir Gerald Templer’s 
appointment to command BAOR was announced on 
the eve of his departure from Singapore, and nothing has 
been said officially about plans for his future employment. 
The SEATO job, when it materialises, will be a difficult and 
important one, and it would be hard to find a stronger candi- 
date for it (with, I suppose, the possible exception of Lord 
Mountbatten) in either the British or the American armed 
services than General Templer. I should not be surprised if 
this had occurred to someone at the summit of our affairs. 


Versatile 

The Whitgiftian records that the, following Old Whitgiftians 
have burst into print during the past year: K. H. Jackson 
(1920-28), Professor of Celtic Languages and Literature at 
Edinburgh University: Language and History in Early Britain. 

Colin Mudie (1936-40), in collaboration with Patrick Ellam: 
Sopranino, the record of a journey across the Atlantic in a 
twenty-foot sailing boat. (Rupert Hart-Davis.) 

W. D. Hussey (1926-28, and present master at the School): 
Discovery, Expansion and Empire. (Cambridge.) 

R. M. Cowell (1927-34): Roberta Cowell's Story (Heine- 
mann.) 


Glimpse of an Ego 


4 small, round, rather prim man sat next to me at the snack 
counter; when he had finished his steak and kidney pie he 


asked for some biscuits and butter. ‘Certainly, sir, said the 
waitress. ‘And cheese?” * No, thank you,’ said the small, 
round man; then he added: ‘I don’t eat cheese.” He made 


this superfluous pronouncement in a matter of fact tone. If 
he had said ‘1 can’t eat cheese’* one might have suspected him 
of angling for sympathy, of half hoping for an opportunity to 
acquaint us with the details of some gastric misfortune. But 
his voice reflected no trace of self-pity, or regret, or the desire 
to be sociable. There was perhaps the faintest touch of self- 
importance in the way he spoke the words; the fact of his not 
eating cheese conferred on him a certain singularity, and he 
could not resist drawing attention to it. A truly humble man 
would have said: * No, thank you,’ and left it at that. A 
flamboyant personality would have added * Never touch the 
stuff’ or ‘Heaven forbid!’ Neither would have enriched life 
in the way the small, round man did. 


Old Girls 

I do not know how many alumnae of Smith College, in 
Massachusetts, there are altogether, but I believe it is the 
world’s largest college for women, so there must be a fair few. 
I have been reading a pamphlet, 27 pages long, which has 
been sent to all of them by Mrs. Aloise B. Heath on behalf 
(allegedly) of a group of these ladies who call themselves the 
Committee for Discrimination in Giving. The document 
begins ‘ Dear Fellow Alumna,’ but these are the last kind words 
used in it, for the committee has got its (or rather Senator 
McCarthy's) knife into five of the professors at Smith College 
and its purpose is to smear everybody in sight, including the 


President and Trustees of the College. Mrs. Heath, who 
writes with acrid verbosity, wants the blood of the professogg 
for having been mixed up with various left-wing organisationg 
in the 1930s (the Associate Professor of Art is accused of 
having, on an unspecified date, exhibited a picture at the 
American Artists’ Congress, which doesn’t sound a particularly 
traitorous thing to do); and she wants the blood of the College 
administration for not doing anything about it. One of heg 
dear fellow alumnae tells me that Mrs. Heath’s campaign (ong 
of whose hoped-for results is to drive a wedge betweeq 
conservative-minded trustees and liberal-minded professors) 
has not gone with much of a swing so far. She refuses to diss 
close the identity of the other members of her committee, and 
the fact that her brother is a friend of Senator McCarthy sugs 
gests that there may be a certain lack of spontaneity im her 
crusade. The whole affair, though saddening, suggests a new 
opportunity for Miss Joyce Grenfell 


Time Marches On 

Readers of Mr. Wolf Mankowitz’s A Kid for Two Farthings 
will remember that the kid in question had one horn and was 
believed by the East End urchin who acquired it to bea 
unicorn. A film of the story is now being made by Sir Carol 
Reed. Films are not made overnight, and kids grow fast; 
so the title-role is being shared by a whole string of kids, 
carefully graded for size like the ivory elephants on the mantle. 
pieces of the less unconventional Eastern travellers, and each 
equipped with an identical artificial horn. A vaguely similar 
but less soluble problem is presented by an old Jew whose 
starveling and woebegone appearance carned him a small 
walking-on part when the film unit was on location in Petticoat 
Lane. He has thrived on his pay as an extra, no longer looks 
haggard and emaciated, and, before the cameras in the studios, 
inconveniently resembles the * After Taking’ part of an 
advertisement for some proprietary panacea, 


A Stickler for Convention 

Some people I know employ a chauffeur who discovered, 
on the eve of his holiday, that a mistake had been made and 
the seaside lodgings which he thought he had booked were 
not after all available. So he and his wife stayed at home 
(they live in a cottage about 300 yards from their employer's 
house) and consoled themselves by going on numerous 
excursions in coaches. But the chauffeur was not one to 
neglect protocol, and when half of his fortnight was up his 
employer’s wife was touched by the arrival of a picture post- 
card. ‘Dear Madam,’ (the chauffeur wrote) ‘ We are having 
a very nice time here. Yesterday we went to Weymouth by 
coach; it was very nice . . .’ and so on. The picture was & 
photograph of the local village. 


Exit, Pursued By a Bear 
I am going away for the next three weeks. During two of 
them these notes will be written by Mr. John Betjeman, the 
well-known speleologist and man-about-town. Next week 
they will be contributed by a personality whose name is one 
to conjure with (if you are that sort of person) in the most 
exclusive literary circles, but who prefers, as she did last year, 
to veil it behind the pseudonym of Glaux. ‘ 
STRD 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Ethiopia: Ancient 
and Modern 


0 arrive in Addis Ababa from Nairobi is like finishing 
a highly organised nightmare and beginning a vague 
but pleasant dream. The only people in Nairobi who 
gem entirely happy and sure of themselves are the giraffes. 
Addis Ababa remains a kindly society, not too much disturbed 
py the fetish of efficiency. Streets wander about the hills and 
animals wander about the streets. Good manners are highly 
regarded. When a small European boy gets into a bus all 
the Ethiopian passengers make an. enormous fuss of him and 
give him conflicting advice about where to get out. The Head- 
master Was not at school when we had expected to find him, 
since he ‘had gone to mourn’—a proper sense of values. 
There are Old men in white leggings (one of the Emperor 
Menelik’s innovations), fringed togas and sun-helmets; women 
in flowing white gowns, their hair swept forward over their 
foreheads, and bound with kerchiefs—white, black or coloured. 
Much time can profitably be spent in conversation and drinking 
tei (a kind of mead); and (I was told) Ethiopians can always be 
relied on to see safely home any European who is too drunk 
to find his way alone. When we talk, the frame of reference 
is still essentially Ethiopian, not African. The Council of 
Chalcedon, Tekla Haimonot and the Graziani massacre are 
much more living and real than white settlers or Mau Mau. 
The Sudan still tends to be associated with the Battle of 
Gallabat, and the death on the battlefield of the Emperor John, 
rather than with the policies of Al Azhari. 
Yet in its own way Addis Ababa is modern and cosmopolitan 
with its Swiss hotel-keepers; Italian contractors, barbers 
and pastrycooks; Indian merchants; British schoolmasters; 
Soviet doctors; American specialists and project-designers. 
There are various grades of public transport, according to 
your means : taxis (only for the rich); pale green three-wheeled 
Italian motor-scooters (for the middle income-groups); brightly 
painted mule-drawn traps (for those who are not in a hurry); 
and red and yellow buses (for the masses). And there is an 
efficient internal air service, with aeroplanes (also red and 
yellow) inscribed in Amharic and embossed with the imperial 
lion rampant. 1 travelled to Gondar in one of these, with 
a crowd of cheerful, friendly schoolboys, on their way home 
for the holidays, with tin trunks, mattresses and geometry 
books. It was early morning, and the mountains surrounding 
Addis Ababa were covered in white clouds, like thick pads 
of cotton wool. We were taken in hand by a young Eritrean 
student, whom I had met five hours earlier, dancing through 
the night at the University College ball—now, smartly dressed 
in Ethiopian Airways uniform, starting on his vacation job 
as a booking-clerk. 
The educated young are very precious in contemporary 
Ethiopia. The Italians succeeded, during ‘the five years’ 











suffering,’ in wiping out almost the whole of the pre-war 
intelligentsia. Immediately after the liberation, in order to 
recreate a civil service and avoid excessive dependence upon 
foreign Powers, the Ethiopian Government was compelled to 
concentrate on the effort to push a small number of hand- 
picked young men through secondary and university education 
The results have been interesting. Inevitably the educational 
pattern has been distorted: primary, as compared with higher, 
education has till recently been at a disadvantage. And the 
very young frequently find themselves in positions of great 
responsibility. For instance, the present Directors-General of 
the new Departments of Civil Aviation and the Merchant 
Marine, two very intelligent young men, were both a little 
While ago at Oxford reading PPE. There is much, I believe, 
0 be said for this government by the young. But the relations 
between the new élite, with their greater awareness of the 
kind of world with which Ethiopia has to deal, and the old 
bureaucracy, with their feel for diplomacy and politics, can 


sometimes be troublesome. 
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After Addis, Gondar is a quiet pool. At the airport (where 
you can buy glasses of sweet tea and play ping-pong) the 
schoolboys were welcomed by a crowd of parents and friends, 
going through this pleasant ritual of four kisses—two on each 
cheek. From the hills above Gondar you can see the yellow 
expanse of Lake Tsana. The town is dominated by a 
magnificent group of castles, with round tapering towers and 
tall keeps, within a twelve-gated enceinte, attributed to the 
Emperor Fasil. Fasil made Gondar his capital, after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits (favoured by his father, Sisinnios) in 
1632 and the restoration of the authority of the Coptic, 
Monophysite, Church. Present-day Gondar is the kind of 
friendly provincial town where everyone knows everyone else; 
where you can meet the mayor, and the director-general of 
police, and the headmasters, easily in the street; and there is 
always a crowd of people, with business to transact but appear- 
ing in no hurry to transact it, standing in groups outside the 
Government building. Traditionally a town of forty-four 
churches (though some have been destroyed), abounding with 
priests, with their white turbans and fly-whisks; round stone 
churches, with paintings of Saint George and Saint Theodore 
on the walls; devout old men saying prayers outside; and 
children teaching one another to read Amharic by what 
educationalists nowadays call the Laubach method—* Each 
one teach one.” One very small boy—he looked four, and 
couldn’t have been more than five—was sitting with his friends 
in a tower beside the Basilica of Debra Berhan, reading the 
Bible in Ge’ez (the ancient liturgical language) to them. In 
the view of the Governor-General of Begemder and Semien, 
Asrat Kassa, a very intelligent and liberal man (and incidentally 
a subscriber to the Spectator), about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the province can read—though fewer can write— 
mainly through this traditional Church education. But modern 
State education is also being expanded as rapidly as resources 
allow. There are now four eight-grade Government primary 
schools—including a girls’ school—in Gondar, and a secondary 
school is being built. Over a hundred teachers from the 
province were gathered at the Girls’ School for a four-weeks 
vacation course in their teaching subjects. I listened to an 
able young Ethiopian teacher explaining the principles of 
Amharic composition to a class including elderly priests, old 
enough to be his grandfathers; and making them write essays 
for homework on, either, ‘ the life of a farmer’; or, * the history 
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of a soldier’; or, ‘a book which [ have read and found 
interesting.’ 
The Italian Fascist guide-book to ‘Africa Orientale 


Italiana’ (1938), in the section headed * Contact with Natives,’ 
explains that ‘ L’A bissino é di carattere chiuso, molto 


orgoglioso, volubile, e, come tutti eli orientali, dissimula- 
tore. However, it goes on reassuringly, ‘in generale, 
tutti coloro che sono venuti a contatto con gl'ltaliani 


riconoscono la nostra superiorita e i vantaggi della nostra 
civilta.. A good example of the principle that whom the 
Gods wish to destroy they first make mad. (Here, in Asmara, 
are some of the trappings of the superior civilisation: palm- 
bordered boulevards; smart shops selling vanity bags and 
petits fours; a horrid neo-Romanesque cathedral—with 
campanile; the cinema /mpero; and prostitutes with faces like 
Nefertiti, earning £6 a month basic rate.) In fact Ethiopians, 
now as formerly, are firmly convinced of the advantages of 
their own civilisation. But, as in the time of the Emperor 
Sisinnios (or indeed of Theodore and Menelik), they are also 
anxious to absorb new techniques and ideas. The Emperor's 
great prestige is based partly on the fact that, during his 
twenty-five years of power, he has been successful in main- 
taining an equilibrium between the Westernisers and the 
Traditionalists—keeping himself (like Roosevelt) always a 
little Left of Centre. In the period of Sisinnios it was the 
Jesuits who were the chosen instrument for the assimilation 
of western thought. Today—with the battery of Point Four 
agreements— it is the Americans. Have the new Jesuits learned 
the lesson of the Aubris of Patriarch Mendez—that Ethiopians 
will welcome foreign techniques, but will certainly resist any 
attempt to impose a foreign theology ? 
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Where Tawe Flows 
By KINGSLEY AMIS 


T seemed funny that the first Press button ever to become 
fixed to my lapel should have on it, not * Press,’ but 
‘Y Wasg.’ It seemed funny in a different way that I 
should be here at all, trudging across duckboards or litter- 
strewn swamp towards the pavilion of the Royal National 
Eisteddfod of Wales; I, who five years ago thought of Wales 
as a rugger ground with Cader Idris on one side and a spoil- 
heap on the other, populated by pit-dirty miners who only 
stopped singing * All Through the Night’ to bawl * Look you to 
goodness whateffer’ at one another, and subjected to con- 
tinuous rain. About the rain, at any rate, I had not been 
wholly wrong, and peering now towards the half-obscured sky- 
line I was able to make out what in all probability actually was 
a spoil-heap, or ‘ tip.” I paused to note down this observation. 
| arrived among the crowds around the pavilion. This 
proved to be a large, solid structure of wood and corrugated 
iron, bearing innumerable small tin notices advertising Izal in 
Welsh, and holding when full (which it always appeared to 
be) 8,000 people. I was surprised when I heard that it was 
nevertheless peripatetic, having done duty last year at Rhyl 
in North Wales, and doing duty this year at Ystradgynlais, a 
small mining town at the head of the Swansea Valley and, 
appropriately enough, a stronghold of the Welsh language and 
of the ‘ Parliament for Wales’ campaign. I was told later of 
a proposal to erect somewhere a permanent building for the 
accommodation of Eisteddfodau. * Of course,’ my informant 
said thoughtfully, ‘we can expect some argument about its 
location.” Having heard of the four centuries’ disagreement 
on the choice of a Welsh capital, I nodded. 

Inside the pavilion, I watched and listened to events from a 
small stifling wooden box containing no chairs, but with a 
window giving on to the auditorium. Here, beneath a network 
of steel bars supporting the roof, were hung baskets of 
greenery, arc-lamps, the platform for the television cameras, 
and banners bearing, it slowly dawned on me, the arms of 
the Welsh counties. And under all this, row upon row of 
them, were the Welsh, attending to the various items a good 
deal more keenly, I thought, than is common in England, an 
impression borne out by their frequent enjoinings of silence 
upon their neighbours. It occurred to me that, except at foot- 
ball matches, an Englishman can rarely hope to see the Welsh 
arrayed like this as a people, intent upon some national matter. 
Seeing on the walls a number of notices saying Dim Ysmygu 
and thoughtfully glossed in English, I extinguished my 
cigarette, wondering why these notices seemed so much odder 
than ones saying Défense de Fumer do; no doubt because, to 
the English, the French are foreigners, the Welsh never— 
though to conceive one’s Welsh friends in some such light 
occasionally is perhaps essential for fully enjoying them. In 
full view, perforce, of the audience, I took off, equally perforce, 
my mac, jacket and tie, and settled down to observe. 

From this post, on various occasions during the week, I saw 
and heard ceremonial awards and greetings, singing of various 
genres, instrumental playing and orchestral playing, including 
two adequate performances of the Rhagarweiniad to Y Ffliwt 
Hudol, which sounded just like the Magic Flute overture. On 
Tuesday afternoon, after lunching off pressed-beef sandwiches, 
gingernuts, chocolate and Guinness, I witnessed the installation 
of a Welsh Baptist minister as Crown Bard of Wales. This 
was in recognition of hig 350-line poem in free verse entitled 
Y Bannau ( The Beacon’), where he writes, I gather, of the 
sense of history and philosophy and meditation vouchsafed 
to the mountain-dweller. Those in need of a sense of 
economics only were advised to stick to the valleys. 

The Crowning, as far as I was aware of it, began with the 
entry, followed by the TV cameras, of the members of the 
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Gorsedd, a kind of bardic council founded by an imaginatiy 
eighteenth-century Welshman and incorporated into rg 
ceedings of the Eisteddfod in 1819. The Gorsedd wore es 
traditional robes, devised more recently and not a" 
Welshman, and giving them something of the appearanos - 
a Welsh friend suggested, of elderly and harmless member 
of the Ku Klux Klan. * Most impressive’, I heard the TV 
commentator say from the box next door. When all wer 
settled on the platform, the senior adjudicator of the om 
competition delivered a long speech in his native lnnaiaen 
Parts of this were interpreted to me by an American dane 
Pennsylvania steel town who crouched at my side, but on the 
whole I felt rather like Tarrou.in La Peste who, it will by 
remembered, prescribed listening to lectures in an unknow, 
tongue as an aid to being fully aware of the passage of time 
I wiped the sweat off my chest. There was the song of the 
Crowning, a solo feelingly sung to the accompaniment of ihe 
green-robed harpist, and the rather pleasing democratic 
ritual by which the Gorsedd send a deputation into the body 
of the hall to escort the new Bard up to his place. The Crow, 
made to measure, was laid on his head. And then came the 
singing of Hen Wlad fy Nhadau, the Welsh National Anthey 
by the entire assembly, not excluding the American, who 
accurately rendered the bass part. To me, and perhaps jp 
many others, the singing of this magnificent tune was by far 
the most moving part of the ceremony. ; 





There were other ceremonies: the Chairing of the Bard 
(not the same Bard) and the Welcome Home to Welshmen from 
Overseas, to which Welshmen really had come from all parts 
of the world. As I approached the pavilion for this occasion, 
‘Abide with Me” was booming out of the loudspeakers with 
such fervour that for a moment I supposed the place to be 
on fire and all exits somehow sealed up. But all was wel, 
and the crowds drifting towards the entrances were absent: 
mindedly interspersing their talk with snatches of the various 
parts. I added my baying tenor and nobody looked round. 
Inside once more, I was a little distracted from the Welcome 
Home by the soft groanings of a double-bass being tuned up 
in the Gents immediately beneath my feet, and, pausing only § 
to note that things like ‘ Men of Harlech’ really do get sung at 
these do’s, I soon wandered out again into the surround ag 
field. Here the chatting crowds, having survived with com- § 
mendable (and typical) cheerfulness the downpour of the § 
previous two days, were enjoying in bright sunshine the social J 
opportunities that form an important aspect of Eisteddfodau. § 
There being no free drinks for Y Wasg, I bought a cup of 
tea, available, like everything else here, only in Welsh. | 
visited the various booths, in particular the Coal Board's 
mining exhibition, where I learnt to identify at sight superior | 
consistently-burning domestic fuel, and the exhibition of 
photographs, where I was struck by a study of a young lady § 
clad only in an academic gown, a proceeding designed, pre- 


sumably, to underline the traditional Welsh respect for § 
scholarship, ¢ 
With Welsh song still ringing in my ears, I walked reflectively 4 
away and, on showing my Press card, was allowed, with 
flattering reluctance, to leave the Eisteddfod area. 1 thought 
of the singers I had heard, most of them with fine natural ® 
voices, but many showing far too obviously the marks of § 


‘training,’ and remembered being told that some of the best 
Welsh performers neglect, for one reason or another, to 

patronise the Eisteddfod. 1 thought again of the Gorsedd, with § 
their trouser-legs and shoes showing beneath their bathrobes. 
What does it all add up to? One item in the account is the 
fierce argument going on in my bank the other morning between 
the clerk and a shop-keeper: should or should not a judge 
of poetry, like a bardic adjudicator, be a poet himself? Not 
an unfamiliar point, but in my experience an unfamiliar level © 
on which to find it discussed. In Wales, however, it is less a 
surprising. Perhaps the most important part of the Eisteddfod © 
is its audience, and people like the miners of the area, who 
raised over £1,800 towards the expenses by wage-deductions, 
and were prepared to strike for their right to contribuie 1 
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this way. I feel I can understand what made Matthew Arnold 
write: ‘ When I see the enthusiasm the Eisteddfod can awaken 
in your Whole people, and then think of the tastes, the literature, 
the amusements of our own lower middle classes, I am filled 
with admiration for the Welsh.’ 


Dilemma 
py SIR CARLETON ALLEN 


AILY it is borne in upon me that there is something 

incorrigibly wrong in my attitude towards nature and 

‘the conquest of environment.’ When thousands of 
people congregate to see, rapt and adoring, how swiftly objects 
can be made to move on the earth or in the sky, I think they 
are simply mad, for I can see no virtue whatever in speed 
for its own sake or in * annihilating distance’ for the fun of 
annihilation (which generally involves also the annihilation of 
human beings). When I see infants doting on space-ships as 
the highest ambition of adventure, I shudder, and heartily wish 
that they would be good, honest—or bad, dishonest—pirates or 
redskins instead. Those who defy nature and perform mar- 
vellous physical feats I admire and respect, well knowing that 
I] could never, never, possess their courage and endurance; but 
a sour little imp within me always whispers, * To what good? ” 

I have heard and read learned disquisitions on the ethics 
of the hydrogen bomb, but many of them fall back on theo- 
logical dogmas and doctrines which make little appeal to me. 
The dilemma which I feel is that of a regrettably unscientific 
and untheological person, and I doubt whether it poses a 
moral problem at all, but rather one of sheer expediency. Let 
me try to state it. 

The species man cannot survive in the biological struggle 
without some, and indeed much, * conquest of environment.’ 
Those anthropological types which have failed to achieve it 
have either perished or—like African bushmen or Australian 
aborigines—have survived only in a condition which not even 
the crankiest romantic of *‘ back to nature’ could envy. Not 
to labour the obvious, man could not have reached his present 
position in the order of creation without harnessing forces of 
nature which are infinitely more powerful than himself and 
which he does not even yet fully understand. 

On the other hand, he has now carried this effort so far that, 
according to many scientific authorities, he is in grave danger 
of self-destruction, unless he can do what he has never yet done 
in history, namely, make his reason rule his passions. It looks 
now as if forces which could be put to beneficent purposes, but 
which happen also to be illimitably destructive, will grow quite 
out of his control, for we all know that we are only at the 
beginning of these discoveries, and already cobalt bombs and 
anti-protons loom up. Meantime—again according to eminent 
authority—while it is absorbed in these immense projects, 
humanity is neglecting one of the most glaring necessities of 
physical existence, that of feeding itself, and it may, within 
measurable time, be in danger of death by inanition. 

Between these two contraries is it possible, whether as a 
matter of morality, or religion, or practical wisdom, to set a 
frontier? Is there any point at which it can be said to the 
Scientist by the priest that the Everlasting has set his canon 
’gainst self-slaughter? Or at which the philosopher can say 
that it is wrong, or mere self-interest can say that it is unwise, 
to go farther? The difficulty of setting a limit is manifest. On 
what rational basis could it be ordained that it is legitimate to 
climb Snowdon, at comparatively small risk and expense, but 
illegitimate to climb Everest, at great risk and expense; or wise 
to girdle the earth but unwise to explore the moon? Any 
attempt to be ar'vitrary at once involves one in inconsistencies. 
I may say, in an impatient moment, that man would have been 
much happier without the internal combustion engine, but I 
know very well that I am not prepared to give up my car for 
the horse and buggy; and if I denounce the engine, I should 
go farther back and denounce the wheel itself—perhaps the 
greatest human discovery—and this lands me in patent 
absurdity. I may (and do) regard the radio as an instrument 
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of terrifying potential evil, but I am also well aware of its 
possibilities for good. The only consistent embargo seems to 
be that of Erewhon—no mechanical contrivances whatever, not 
even a watch—but that is for the satirist’s fantasy, not for the 
world of men. 

In the unscientific past there has been much vague uneasi- 
ness about * interference with nature.” The ancients had a very 
clear conviction that man always paid the penalty if he became 
too presumptuous in the face of the cosmos. Icarus met his 
foredoomed deserts for flying too near the sun. Prometheus 
was one of the many fire-gods who have been worshipped as 
benefactors, but the jealousy of Zeus took terrible vengeance 
on him for his impiety. Old-fashioned, conventional Horace 
grumbles: * Nothing is too difficult for mortals; we seek the 
heaven itself, silly fools that we are.” The theme of impious- 
ness in trying to add a cubit to human stature constantly recurs. 
The churches have, on the whole, regarded at least with sus- 
picion too bold probing into the mysteries of nature, though I 
cannot discover that there is any doctrine of Christian theology 
which definitely prescribes a limit to man’s inquiry and experi- 
ment. Distrust of ‘interference with nature,’ carried to the 
point of mere prejudice, has doubtless done much harm in the 
past—for instance, it has militated against the development of 
medical science and surgery. Even in modern times the view 
has been heard that certain maladies are God’s punishment for 
sin and that ‘nature must take its course’; artificial insemina- 
tion is regarded in some quarters as ‘against nature’ and 
therefore as against Divine law. 

Such restrictions upon scientific exploration most modern 
men cannot accept, but there are millions today who must be 
asking, ‘ Where is all this going to stop, and ought it to stop ?’ 
For myself I do not for a moment pretend to know the answer, 
but I am sure that the question must be faced and that we are 
not facing it. Is there no point at which it is reasonable, if 
not imperative, to say: * This is the limit of human intelligence. 
Beyond it I become involved in powers which I can never 
master and which must inevitably master me, to my ruin.’ ? 
May it not be that the highest achievement of science is 
nescience ? Hoc solum scio quod nil scio? Can we, shall 
we ever, learn that the ‘ conquest of environment’ is not man’s 
highest achievement and that the real worlds to conquer lie 
within himself? Perhaps my dilemma is due to sheer stupidity 
and failure to understand the issues, but if some wise person 
can show me the way out of it, I shall be humbly grateful to 
him. I hope, however, that he will not tell me that my trouble 
is lack of faith, because I am afraid I shall regard that as 
merely evading the question. 


Like Englishmen Abroad 


A. H. BARTON 


URBRIGHT was drinking a glass of Melbourne bitter 

with his next-door neighbour, who was leaning over the 

wall, and with his fellow-Englishman, Cranmer, who was 
sitting in a deck-chair beside him. All three men gazed con- 
tentedly at the immigrant jacaranda tree, the immigrant silver 
birch, and the aboriginal flowering gum. 

“This Camberwell ‘in Melbourne’s not like the one in 
London, is it ? ” asked the neighbour, satisfaction in his voice. 

“No,” said Purbright. 

“In London’s Camberwell,” said Cranmer, “ white cranes 
do not descend, like translations of Chinese poems, to gobble 
the goldfish from the pond.” 

The neighbour drank. “Do you like this country ?” he 
asked. “Don’t you think it a fine place, full of astonishing 
things ?” 

“Yes,” said Cranmer, somewhat stolidly. 

“And you?” The neighbour turned to Purbright. 


By 


“Do 


you think it a wonderful country ?” 

“Yes,” said Purbright. 

The neighbour laughed. “ What a pair!” he said. “ You 
“ Thanks for the beer. 


pommies !” He emptied his glass. 
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Same time, same place tomorrow; but my shout.” The sound 
of his water-sprinkler ceased as he turned it off on his way 
indoors. 

“ Australia is an astonishing and wonderful country,” said 
Purbright. 

“ It is indeed,” said Cranmer, “ and so are its people, except 
that they keep asking me to admire it. Again and again.” 

“Even so,” said Purbright, “I am only afraid of going 
home without having seen enough to begin to satisfy me. 
Tomorrow morning at five-thirty we shall therefore drive the 
twenty miles to Sherbrooke Forest. and see the lyre bird dis- 
playing. ‘Truly,’ as my handbook says, ‘it is the world’s 
wonder bird.’ ” 

“That would be a very eariy start,” said Cranmer, “ and 
we should certainly meet someone who would ask us whether 
we did not think the bird astounding.” 


“We must risk that,” said Purbright. He looked at his 
watch and turned on the portable wireless by his side. 
“ Listen,” he said. “ This should be a re-broadcast of the 


talk I heard.” They listened: 

“ The dark, heavy bird, which we see so often in Sherbrooke 
Forest, scratching among dead leaves, its long duil tail floating 
folded behind it, is suddenly transformed. Up, out and over 
goes the tail, until the bird disappears behind a broad white 
veil of filigree. Framing this veil are the orange s‘de-feathers, 
curved like a lyre. Through the veil you get a glimpse of the 
bird’s fat eye, withdrawn, almost ecstatic; and then the display 
starts. The bird sings: first, its own aggressive call; then, the 
mimicry. Almost every sound in the forest is imitated, with 
scrupulous if somewhat amplified fidelity: the whip bird, the 
cat, the kookaburra's laugh, the cockatoo. . . .” 

“We must see this,” said Purbright. 

“Tam not certain,” said Cranmer, “ that I see myself steal- 
ing through the undergrowth after that bird. At dawn. I 
have no field-glasses, no little notebook. . . .” ; 

“ The bark of a dog, the call of the English blackbird, the 
sound of a cross-cut saw,” the voice went on. 

Cranmer switched off the wireless. “ But I'll come,” he said, 
“under protest.” 

Cranmer emerged from the car the next morning not yet 
reconciled to his outing. “Even now ” he said, bitterly, peer- 
ing at the tree-tops, “ the sun begins to disperse the mist that 
hangs above the tall trees, eucalyptus regnans, of Sherbrooke 
Forest.” He carried no notebook, but Purbright’s wife’s field- 
glasses were slung about his neck. 

“Just follow me,” said Purbright, and they set off into 
the trees. 

“ And now,” Cranmer was saying a few minutes later, “ the 
kookaburra, scourge of the forest snakes, laughs his ambiguous 
welcome —” He broke off. “Psst!” he said. 

Purbright halted. “ What is it?” he asked. 

Cranmer pointed ahead. “ Look,” he said, “a wild hunter 
has stepped silently into a clearing. I have never seen it 
happen before.” 

“A wild hunter does not have a camera and tripod, and a 
tweed cap back to front.” 

“See how his head moves from side to side, infinitely alert. 
And now—he has disappeared as silently as he came.” 
Cranmer was cheering up. “I had rather hoped for that,” 
he added. 

“ With that camera he probably knows where there’s a lyre 
bird. Let’s follow him.” 





On Holiday 


To make sure of receiving your Spectator when you 
are on holiday, send us your holiday address and we 
will post the paper to you—at 84d. per copy. Instruc- 
tions to: Sales Dept., Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1. 
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As the tweed cap moved steadily backwards ahead of t 
the sounds of the forest became increasingly insistent. 
recognised the crack of the whip bird and the whistle of a 
rosella; then a cat mewed and a man began to saw wood. 

“A picture is forming in my mind,” said Cranmer. “4 
woodland conversation piece: in a dingle, a man saws woo¢: 
disposed about him on convenient boughs, the compositiog 
satisfying, are one of each of all the kinds of bird in this foreg; 
at his feet, curled up, lies Dredge, his aged cat.” 

“ Your hunter has left the path,” said Purbright. “ Quietly, 
now. 

Then yards from the path they stopped. Ahead of them 
the man in the cap was setting up his tripod; and just beyond 
that, alone on a mound, a lyre bird, tail spread high and wide, 
was making in energetic sequence all the sounds they had 
been hearing. ’ 

Purbright began to mutter in astonishment. “ What fantasy,” 
he said, “ what a thing to see in a wood ! ” 

His enthusiasm infecied Cranmer. “ What a bird!” 
whispered, edging closer. “ What a continent... .” 

Peering, they held their breath. 

The bird’s song ended and it began its dance, tail still up, 
Making its own native-drum sounds, it stomped about, plumed 
and ceremonial. It was several minutes later that, with swift 
precision, it folded its tail and disappeared with long nervous 
strides into the undergrowth. 

The man with the camera straightened his back and looked 
round. “ As fine a display as I have seen since the war,” he 
said. 

* Did we disturb him ? ” 

“No,” said the man. “He had been at it for thirteen 
minutes.” He looked at them. “ Pommies ?” he asked. He 
began to fold his tripod. 

“Yes,” said Purbright. 
be asked to be enthusiastic. 

“Come back to the lodge and have breakfast,” said the man, 

Purbright and Cranmer accepted gratefully and their host 
led the way, walking rapidly. He asked one question only: 
why they had come. 

“We heard the broadcast last night,” said Purbright. 

Their host looked pleased. “That was mine,” he said, 
“ How did you think it went?” 

“Very well. It brought us here.” 

They had a fine Australian breakfast of eggs-on-steak, 
glasses of water and cups of tea. Cranmer, fully restored, 
said, “ You haven’t asked us whether we enjoyed the display.” 
The Australian swallowed toast. “ Wkat’s the use?” he 
said. “I’ve given up asking the English whether they like my 
wonder birds. ‘ Yes’ is all they ever say, and they thank me 
politely if I've helped them find one, and they go away.” He 
grinned. “I’m resigned to the assumption that you wouldn't 
come if you weren’t interested, but that nevertheless you are 
all under a vow not to admit it.” 

Cranmer and Purbright were silent for the first ten miles 
of the drive home. Then Purbright cleared his throat and 
spoke : 

“ Behaving like Englishmen abroad, do you think ?” he 
suggested. “Old man?” he added, feeling his way into the 
part. 

* Well,” said Cranmer, “ we're English and abroad. 
pose we might have known we'd do so.” 

Looks of resolve appeared on their faces and they did not 
break the silence again until they were back among the 
jacaranda trees of Camberwell. That evening, in the garden, 
Purbright’s neighbour provided cold, yellow beer. “I heat 
you saw the lyre bird today,” he said. He paused. “ Like it ?” 
he asked. 

Purbright took a deep breath. 
captivating,” he said. 

“ That’s right,” said Cranmer. “ Unforgettable and superb.” 
The neighbour slapped them on the back in turn. 
“Good on you,” he said. “ You're loosening up.” 
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He steeled himself, expecting to 
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“Tt was miraculous and 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








THEATRE 


By Samuel Taylor. (Palace). 
By Dorothy Reynolds 
and Julian Slade. (Vaudeville).—— 
Relations are Best Apart. By Edwin 
Lewis. (Garrick).——Meet a _ Body. 
By Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat. 

(Duke of York’s). 

ONcE upon a time there was a little girl who 
was the daughter of the chauffeur to a very 
rich family living in a very rich house in a 
very rich part of Long Island. One day her 
fairy godmother (or State College) waved 
her wand and sent her to Paris. You know 
what people do in Paris, chums? They 
learn to develop their appetites and to dis- 
cipline them (O Talleyrand! O Vauve- 
nargues!) Well, this girl developed her 
appetites and disciplined them (by shooting 
wild boar in the Ardennes?) so admirably 
that, when she came back to live above the 
garage of the very rich family, the two sons, 
the ruthless powerful one and the nice wet 
one, fell in love with her. But she is only a 
chauffeur’s daughter and, in any case, she 
doesn’t want the wet one. So she settles for 
the tycoon and, just to show how demo- 
cracy works and so that there shall be no 
Cophetua stuff, her chauffeur father reveals 
that he has been stowing away the 15 per 
cents. ever since 1926. Need I say that it all 
ends happily? The curtain comes down with 
the wedding bells about to ring out over 
Long Island Sound and boy and girl all 
set for a million-dollar future. And that is 
the end of the story. 

But at this point a doubt begins to make 
itself felt. Where have we heard this before? 
The ruthless rake-hell son wanting to marry 
the beautiful daughter of the staff? The 
staff turning out to be nobly born or to 
have money which comes to the same 
thing? The parent’s objections: ‘It wouldn't 
be fair on the girl, dear. She wouldn't feel 
at home with people of our kind?’ Then it 
all clicks: we are back in the Edwardian 
theatre when servants were servants and 
money was money. The tycoon son is the 
equivalent of wicked Lord George finding 
connubial bliss in the arms of the tweeny. 
The stockbroker father who goes to funerals 
repeats the eccentricities of the Duke-before- 
death-duties. The only modern note is 
Struck by 
Alice B. Toklas to give literary tone to the 
party. 

This ghost from the past is more con- 
vincingly acted than it deserves: Cathleen 
Nesbitt brings authority to the mother and 
Ron Randell a horrid truth to Linus Larra- 
bee Jnr., the tycoon. But all efforts are in 
vain against the appallingly stilted dialogue 
in which the banal situations are developed. 
Marjorie Steele is surely more the ingénue 
than Sabrina would have been after shoot- 
ing wild boar in the Ardennes, but I suppose 
naivety was the only attitude to adopt in 
face of this play : 

‘And if I laugh...’tis that I may not 

weep.’ 


Sabrina Fair. 
——Salad Days. 


After this excursion into the theatrical 
bas-fonds it is a relief to turn to anything 





the importation of a kind of 


This youthful 
The Boy Friend and 
The story is 
one of young love helped along by a magic 
piano, but the story doesn’t really matter. 
What matters is Julian Slade’s music, the 
kindly wit of the libretto and the zest of the 


as charming as Salad Days. 
musical is as good as 
has much the same qualities. 


playing and singing. Eleanor Drew and 
John Warner were good as the two young 
people, Michael Aldridge, Newton Blick, 
James Cairncross, Pat Heywood and 
Dorothy Reynolds took a number of parts 
each with great ease. I particularly liked 
Miss Reynolds’s slinky, sultry nightclub 
singer. British musical comedy seems to be 
settling into a distinctive type of its own. 


How much more agreeable it is than 
imported brands! 
~ ” - 
At the Garrick Leslie Henson demon- 


strates his talent for comedy by doing some- 
thing with a script that gives him no chance 
at all. The scene is a working class house- 
hold, the theme the difficulty of living with 
mother-in-law especially when old beaux of 
the daughter turn up back from amnesia. 
I don’t know that anything more nced be 
said about a production which has (roughly) 
the consistency of stale Yorkshire pudding. 


- * * 


Nobody, Joy Shelton is made to remark, 
expects to find corpses in St. John’s Wood. 
What happens when you do is well illus- 
trated in Meet a Body, a thrilling frolic or 
frolicsome thriller of pre-war vintage. 
Fortunately Brian Reece and Miss Shelton 
are there to deal with a play that certainly 
does not overflow with wit and laughter. 
If laughter there is (and there was the othet 
night), it is due to the efforts of the cast. 
Playwrights spread their jokes thin these 
days. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


SCULPTURE 
Gerhard Marcks. (Arts Council Gallery). 
WE know very little of German sculpture in 
this country; for this reason—and, it may 
be, correctly: neglected knowledge must 
be introduced with caution—it is assumed 
that we do not wish to know more. That 
there is a German school as distinctive as 
the Italian, that it has produced in the past 
half-century three major sculptors is vaguely 
appreciated, but there is little opportunity 
to learn more. The Arts Council, with the 
assistance of the Federal Republic, show us 
now the work of Gerhard Marcks, the 
surviving member of the trio, and the least 
known abroad; furthermore, as the spon- 
sors of the exhibition hasten to assure us in 
a curiously apologetic introduction, the 
least likely to offend. Marcks, they are 
careful to explain, is not nearly so German 
as Barlach, the greatest of the three, or so 
positively Latin as Lehmbruch; he repre- 
sents a ‘golden mean’ between extremes, and 
no one need be frightened of him. 

It seems an unhappy position to push an 
artist into; it is also—so far as it suggests 
departure from a native tradition—decidedly 
misleading. Marcks’s sculpture is strongly, 


an a 


unmistakably Germanic; simply because :t 
dispenses with the more obvious national 
trade-marks it demonstrates how little a 
true national idiom is dependent on them. 
Only in one or two pieces, it is true—the 
tremendously stern, gaunt,  terra-cotta 
Prophet, for example—do Marcks’s begin- 
nings with the Bauhaus and Expressionism 
show; unlike Barlach’s extraordinary men 
and angels—which, conceived in the pure 
Gothic tradition, are nearly always related 
to architecture—his figures stand alone. 
There is nothing so powerful as Barlach’s 
Holy Warrier, currently to be seen under a 
tree in Holland Park, but there is nothing 
so clearly uneasy away from its proper 
setting. So much for differences; in every 
line, on the other hand, in the reserve and 
even—compared, say, with Maillol—the 
bleakness of Marcks’s art national affinities 
are evident. His Germanity appears no 
less in the undemonstrative and monu- 
mental posture of the goddess Freya than 
stylised group of clumping, thigh- 
Slapping Bavarian dancers; as much in the 
admirable studies of animals—horses, cows, 
a cock, observed with the fidelity of peasant 
art—as in the masterly portrait of the 
President of the Republic. The girl kneeling 
in the embers is called in the catalogue 
Cenerentola, but in truth she is Aschenputtel. 

There is no reason why this should scare 
us off; after all, we are brought up on 
Grimm. Furthermore, although our taste 
in sculpture stills looks back most of the 
time to the classic South, the Northern 
spirit is not alien. There is something 
familiar in those extremely dignified, but 
unforthcoming figures: the bronze Orion, 
the girls running, standing, squaring up for 
a fight—there is a formidable Amazon— 
are by no means clumsy, but neither are 
they what is generally understood by 
graceful. Their elegance is not of an ingratiat- 
ing kind, but it is one we ought to recognise; 
they are disposed in Anglo-Saxon attitudes, 
and they touch an ancient chord which 
Moore and Hepworth, absorbed in contem- 
plation of their Celtic megaliths, have quite 
forgotten. 

The search for ancestral qualities and 
resemblances can easily be pursued into pure 
nonsense. Marcks is an artist sufficiently 
important in himself: a master of his trade 
in the sense which Gropius valued—the 
woodcuts in the show are beautiful pieces 
of craftsmanship, the drawings are accom- 
plished, all the work is perfectly finished— 
and a man, it is clear, of both steadfastness 
and sensibility. (It would be interesting, 
incidentally, to see more of the products of 
those years from 1933 to 1945 when Marcks 
lived, in the curious phrase of the bio- 
graphical notes supplied, as a ‘free-lance 
sculptor.’ National Socialism did not make 
life easy for free-lances.) 

The exhibition happily coincides with the 
opening of a pleasant paved courtyard at 
the back of 4 St. James’s Square, where 
the larger pieces are set out in the open air, 
This is, I suppose, the first permanent show- 
place for sculpture out of doors that London 
possesses, and good use can be made of it. 
The beginning is hopeful. 

CHRISTOPHER SMALL 
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CINEMA 

The Caine Mutiny. (Odcon.) 
Except for its subsidiary love interest which 
lengthens an already long film to no good 
purpose, The Caine Mutiny is a finely 
rounded, compact piece of work, intelli- 
gently written, admirably acted and directed 
with the minimum of fuss. Adapted from 
Herman Wouk’s Pulitzer prize novel, it is 
concerned with the crew of a U.S. mine- 
sweeper, a worn-out ship whose worn-out 
captain, brilliantly played by Tom Tully, is 
replaced by a sailor who ‘goes by the book,’ 
the disciplinarian Captain Queeg. Humphrey 
Bogart takes this by no means easy part and 
wrings every drop of its sourness and sadness 
from it, proving once again that when given 
the opportunity he is a master at his craft. 
The crew, headed by Van Johnson, Fred 
MacMurray and Robert Francis, have a 
grow.ng suspicion that all is not well with 
their Captain. His absorption with petty 
details to the exclusion of his more important 
duties, his cowardice in the face of the enemy, 
the extraordinary incident of the missing 
strawberries, convince them that he is 
mentally unstable, and when, in a typhoon, 
his crazy navigation threatens to sink the 
ship, Mr. Johnson takes over on the bridge. 
During the rising tension of these scenes 
the characters of the participants have been 
beautifully studied and recorded, Queeg in 
particular, an incipient paranoiac, receiving 
full close-up treatment, the delicate nuances 
of his tragic personality, slightly mad, 
slightly pathetic, being held up to the light 
for long periods. In the court martial 
scenes the company is joined by José Ferrer 
as counsel for the defence, a lawyer who 
despite his cynicism despises those he 
defends for failing to help, with a measure 
of understanding and sympathy, their sick 
and exhausted Captain. Needless to say 
Mr. Ferrer is good. Indeed the court 
sequences are all splendid, quiet, dign:fied, 
wholly plausible, and Mr. Bogart gives us 
a moment of true poignancy when, sur- 
rounded by miserably embarrassed officers, 
he perceives that he has given himself away. 
Edward Dmystryk’s direction, self-effacing 
and simple, is as smooth as oiled satin, and 
it is only a pity that he has been forced at 
times to remove his powerfully concentrated 
eye from the core of the matter to go chasing 
after Robert Francis and May Winn on 
their land-lubberly love affair. Elsewhere it 
holds the attention unswervingly. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


TELEVISION and RADIO 
Tue radio play would, it was confidently 
asserted, be one of the first casualties from 
the competition of television. So far this 
has not happened; and the straight play on 
‘sound’ remains as popular as ever. This is 
partly due to the fact that the unquestion- 
ably high standard of radio drama in this 
country over the last twenty-five years has 
built up a large and faithful public for old 
favourites, and partly to the evolution 
during that period of a kind of dramatised 
story rather than play which is so suitable 
to sound that it is difficult to imagine it on 
any other medium. The present recorded 
revival on Sunday nights of Galsworthy’s 
The Man of Property is the example of an 
unshakeable ‘old favourite.” The recent 
broadcast of The Small Back Room was an 
instance of the second and more indigenous 
kind of radio drama. 
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Nigel Balchin’s story was, of course, 
adapted from his well-known novel; but 
listening to it on the air it seemed as if it 
might have been conceived for sound radio 
alone. It was, as Mr. Balchin’s many 
readers know, the account of what goes on 
in a man’s mind when fear and a deep- 
centred sense of frustrated inferiority war 
within him against an obstinate courage 
and a determined desire to re-establish his 
self-esteem. There are, naturally, a number 
of dramatic incidents in the story, culmin- 
ating in the terrible efforts the hero makes to 
dismembcr a dangerous enemy bomb. But 
these incidents are of secondary importance. 
We would not be so much interested in 
watching them as in knowing their effect on 
the princ’pal character. Nor do we feel 
much curiosity about the appearance of that 
character or his associates(they were prob- 
ably not much to look at anyway). We are 
content to imagine this while following their 
words and, more important, their thoughts. 
In short The Small Back Room was an 
almost perfect subject for the play without 
sight and, as such, was exeellently handled 
by the drima department of sound radio. 

What a remarkable thing the post-war 
success of the serialised Viciorian or 
Edwardian novel in a dramatised version on 
the air has been!~ Nearly all the countless 
listeners ¢ttcnding to the current extract 
from The Forsyte Saga must know the story 
in detail. Yet they are as faithful as ever. 
Would they be as faithful on television? 
Probably not. For here again it would seem 
that list ners prefer to imagine the appear- 
ances of their own Old Jolyon, Soames or 
Irene while listening to some of the best 
voices on the English stage and in broad- 
casting speaking their well-known, and by 
now surcly familiar words. And how nobly 
they are spoken! What a relief it is to hear 
English from the mouths of such actors as 
Malcolm Keen, Ronald Simpson and 
Griselda Hervey—English in which, to give 
but one example, the word home is pro- 
nounced as spelt, and not ‘hoéme’ as in the 
emasculate modern upper-class fashion. 

There is an odd kind of double nostalgia 
in listening to this recording made some 
years ago of The Man of Property, a story 
of half a century earlier, MORAY MCLAREN 


BALLET 


Les Ballets et Choeurs Basques 
(Sadler's Wells.) 
I MusT confess that I usually face an evening's 
folk dancing in the theatre with prejudice 
and apprehension. I strongly believe that 
so much of the charm and appeal of country 
dancing depends upon the atmosphere of its 
natural background that it cannot but be 
enormously weakened by transplantation 
into foreign surroundings, despite the fact 
that it may have been skilfully adapted. 
A thrilling exception was the Moscow State 
Dance Company who performed at the 
Stoll in May of this year; they broke down 
prejudices and won most hearts, and now, 
unless | am much mistaken, Les Ballets et 
Choeurs Basques Etorki will do something of 
the same thing but for different reasons. The 
Russians obtained their effects through what 
might be described, as magnificent chorus 
work in dances which drew living patterns 
all over the stage, and they moved with a 
dignity and graciousness that made them 
appear as young goddesses. The Basques 
perform individual enchainements, their 


Etorki. 
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dances do not belong to the pattern-makj 
tradition and they are therefore not depen. 
dent upon a large number of exponents, 
Their art is gentle and homely and th 
seemingly naive, evidently emanates from 
a people who have learnt a deal of quigt 


wisdom. The two ballets they present are 
simple and honest devices whereby 
kinds of traditional dances may be included, 
All the more interesting work is done by the 
men and even their range of steps is 
limited—jerky kicks (which seem ill-suited tg 
masculine physique); fours enl’air; and 
excellent grande and petite batterie with nons 
pointed feet and legs beating well and truly 
upon the calves. Naturally one of the most 
frequently used steps is the one named after 
their people and which, in a more elaborate 
form, has been adopted by Classical ballet, 
the pas de basque. But perhaps the major 
pleasures of the evening have nothing to do 
with dancing at all but are the unannounced 
duet sung by two girls and the Suite de 
Choeurs conducted by the company’s director 
M. Philippe Oyhamburu; neither can one 
ignore the virtuoso playing by Polentgj 
Gezela of the ancient flute, the txistu, which 
is accomplished entirely with one hand, 
Admittedly the modesty and quietness of the 
Basques’ programme will not appeal to all, 
but those who feel receptive—as to a poetry 
reading, perhaps—will pass a very happy 
evening if they visit Sadler’s Wells during 
this fortnight’s season. LILLIAN BROWSB 


To Theon from his son Theon 
(Tubj18, 2nd century A.D.) 


* Theon to his father Theon greetings. An- 
other 
Fine thing it was, father, not to take me to 
town. 
I will not write, or speak, or settle down, 
Unless you take me to Alexandria. Mother 


I can’t tell 

Take him away,” 
Until that day 
There now. Fares 


Said to Archelaus: “ 

You how he upsets me. 

I beg you, send for me. 

] will not eat, or drink. 
well.’ 


This voice, charged with a child’s longing, @ 
child’s rage, 
Called eighteen centuries ago 
From the sands by the Nile’s green glow. 
There is an Alexandria for every age. 
C. A. TRYPANIS 


In the Pond 


The pond in Mr. Murple’s yard, 
I feel it in my shoes; 

Deep in my shoes I feel the pond 
In Mr. Murple’s yard. 


And how much wiser will I be 
When I am in the pond? 
When over me the sky is wet 
Will I much wiser be? 


A little bird beside the pond 
Angles his eye at me, 

Where very deep and very wet 
I lie, beneath the pond. 


Well may. the bird look down on me 
Cocking his little eye; 
He knows the way to Paradise 
But not the way for me. 
GEORGE JOHNSTON 
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Letters to 





the Editor 









this interpretation is right, it does Lang little 
credit; but that he conspired to get the King 
off the throne I do not for a moment believe. 


Baldwin, once his mind was made up, 
pH acted cunningly and pretty brutally. It 
m seemed to him of importance that the public 
VIX AND THE VASE what I can do about it without recourse to tg Pg gy = oa 
ny $ix—Mr. Darsie Gillie does well to draw those devices of rhetoric he appears to think pa wrne nual .* ‘his naan 
: ‘tion again to the Vix Burial, now housed academic philosophers ought not to employ. ; $5 ; alienate Ki “a 

amen po in the little museum at Chatillon- Why he should use rhetorical as antithetical tion statement =. oo tament tne Kings 

oo “"Y oa ‘Mr Gillie who. in his to reasoned I do not know. Rhetoric may a ee gg Sango bangers 

to ae in the Manchester Guardian last year, be used sloppily and for sophistical oe - aa oo amar ane ae Baldwin: 
nd first drew the attention of British archeolo- Sut so may every mode of discourse. I but that no pape ES hi Kine 
suggest that in this whole business Mr. at he was a conspirator against his King 


3 


BSNS STS STEh.SGS SASS rseek ase 


gists to this splendid find. By now many 
travellers in France will have seen some of 
the objects in the Louvre during their short 
exhibition there or in their permanent home 
at Chatillon Recently the BBC made a 
film of Monsieur Joffroy showing me _ the 
oppidum ol Mont Lassois, the place where 
the grave was found, and the treasures in 
his museum, and this film is being shown to 
televiewers on August 18. Joffroy’s own 
full account of his excavations is being pub- 
lished in September and in November he ts 
to lecture about Vix in London, 


Cranston has got himself into a muddle.— 
Yours faithfully, 
J. M. CAMERON 


The University, Leeds, 2 


THE ABDICATION STORY 
Sir,—In his article ‘The Abdication Story to 
Date’ Mr. Curry adds curiously little to that 
which is already known; and your own some- 
what supercilious note at the beginning of the 
article is not particularly helpful. It is pos- 


is frankly incredible. 

Equally incredible is Mr. Bocca’s theory 
that Mrs. Simpson plotted to become Queen. 
All the evidence shows her as innocent of 
the slightest design, bewildered and shocked 
by the storm that burst about her as about 
the King, and seeking in desperate straits to 
act with decorum and dignity. If that is 
accepted the story, in my opinion, becomes 
seemly as well as comprehensible. 

Mr. Curry hints that he would 
more raw material—the official 
Dominion Governments, for 


like some 
papers of 


coming : . . . example, the 
r . Pra sible, in my view, to give an entirely factual ; i ms i 
Oxford and Cambridge. =a , = , = "pa Royal Archives, and Sir Horace Wilson's and 
llie speaks of chariot. The Celtic 2°count of the abdication of King Edward cae 2 
Mr. Gillie speaks of a chariot. ne Celtic . ia E . Sir Walter Monckton’s records of the roles 
% sa aes buried at V VIII and yet admit the romantic element in ; : 
princess Or Queen WhO was Ouried a IX a : mn which they filled. I do not think that the 
d wat a aseon or hearse rathe the whole episode. For unless the historian oe ; 
was laid to rest On a Waggon or hearse rather ay oi aa Ar “age : official papers can add much to our know- 
“har The c € bur » the realises that the dominant factor throughout : 2 : : 
than a chariot. ne custom of burying the ledge. Sir Horace Wilson's recollections 


was the King’s deep, strong and enduring love 


dead in four-wheeled waggons or carriages , . might supply a somewhat fabulous footnote 
heeled chariot : Sie for the woman whom he ultimately married, 6 PP ; “ 2 
or in two-wheeled war-charicts was wide- the care te batend Geum ia leneeeeetn. ae or two. But I cannot conceive that Sir Walter 
. . ta “os e c e a ate, ° < pos 
spread during the fifth and sixth centuries , BE on Monckton, who discharged a difficult and 
if 


BC in northern Italy, Switzerland, southern 
Germany and eastern France. In most cases 


tasteful and wounding supposition 


innuendo. 
It is possible to approve or condemn the 


sad task with courage and skill which earned 


him the thanks and praise of everyone 


the vehicle is the four-wheel waggon or Dost ‘ ; involved, will ever break the confidence whic 
ce of Hallstatt tvpe. and it is the suc- King’s love; but it is a cardinal fact in the rah sing Ape 98 : Te eo me sagas h 
carriage ¢ allsta ype, a 1e suc story: and to disresard it if surely like trying King and Cabinet alike reposed in him. 
ceeding La Téne period which has the famous ll tk S , ate We: 1 Juliet without One small new piece may perhaps be worth 
‘ h b Is of the Marne. Marne chariot to tell the story of Romeoland Juliet without wi : : ae ‘ ; . 
chariot burials ¢ re Marne. arne Chari berm Fe - oo wan te foun fitting into the pattern. The theory that 
ie hove been found in enctera Panlend mentioning the fac: that Romeo was in love > tng ; . 
burials have been found in easte gland with Tulles Churchill suggested the idea of a morganatic 
) —notably at Arras, near Market Weighton ; ; marriage is rubbish. The idea was first pro- 


in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

In trying to make a reasonable guess as to 
why such a rich and remarkable find should 
be made in north Burgundy it is worth re- 
membering that, according to Caesar and 
Strabo, Chalons-sur-Sadne (Cabillonum) was 
a sort of frontier post between the Aedui and 
the Sequani where customs dues were levied 


Mr. Curry mentions the new sources of 
published information—other than A King’s 
Story—which are available. Study of these 
sources surely disposes totally of the theories 
about a ‘ conspiracy "—either a conspiracy by 
the King and Mrs. Simpson in pursuit of an 
alleged ambition on her part to be Queen; or 
a conspiracy by the Prime Minister, the 
Editor of The Times, the Archbishop of 


pounded by the then Editor of the Sunday 
Despatch to the first Lord Rothermere at 
breakfast one morning: and Lord Rothermere 
passed it on to his son, Mr. Edmond Harms- 
worth 

Mr. Curry says that adding to the abdica- 
tion story can be a venture both challenging 
and profitable. I trust that both adjectives 


® on traffic passing up and down this river as a : : will be applicable to Mr. Curry’s own work. 
Soles Viz and Bont Lacscis thee commend Canterbury and others, to get rid of the King, Yours faithfully, 
> the route from the Rhone-Sadne vallev to and their finding in his projected marriage a . JOHN CONNELL 
. es wie ate Highgate, N.6 
S the Seine —Yours faithfully, convenient pretext ‘ oe 
GLYN E. DANIE! I do not believe that there is a scrap of 
i. Belate Collies Cassheidns truth in either theory. Baldwin believed, with OLD PEOPLE'S HOMES 
vw. JON ‘ CX rf ave ° . . 
all the strength of his powerful and stubborn Sir,—The note on old people's problems in 
} : ae mind, that it would be disastrous for Britain the Spectator of July 30 raises once again 
j TRUTH AND THE DYING and the Commonwealth, and for the Crown the question of providing suitable accommo- 
Sin—Mr. Maurice Cranston writes that as an institution, if the King married Mrs. dation for them. 
“surely if you enjoin a nurse not to not tell Simpson and made her Queen. He strove After the publication of my letter of 


a eat 


(Le. deceive) a patient you enjoin her fo tell.’ 
Surely this a blunder. Deceiving is not not 
telling: it is saying what is not the case, e.g., 
It is telling a dying man he is getting better 
Mr. Cranston seems to think that if one tells 
Nurses it is no part of their duty to deceive 
patients, this implies that one thinks it a 
part of their duty to enlighten patients. There 
isno such implication. If I tell civil servants 


to prevent the King from marrying as he 
wished; but there is not an iota of evidence 
to suggest that, when the King announced 
his own determination to go if he could not 
marry Mrs. Simpson, it came other than as 
a grave shock to Baldwin. Once it was clear 
that the King’s mind was made up and that 
he would not be shaken from his resolve, 
Baldwin was ruthless and utterly careless ot 


April 16 in your journal, I received a con- 
siderable correspondence from elderly people 
who expressed great interest in, the idea of 
providing such accommodation, and were 
willing to consider a capital investment. I 
made enquiries as to suitable houses, and the 
National Trust have Slindon House which 
they are prepared to let at a nominal rent 

It is pleasantly situated on high ground 


7 it is no part of their duty to deceive the anybody's feelings—including his own. The near Arundel and nine miles from Bognor. 
} public about the policy of their Minister, I Editor of The Times never played more than Two bus services have hourly connections 
| donot imply it is a part of their duty to tell a minor part. The Archbishop of Canterbury between Slindon village, Arundel and 
the public what his policy is. Of course, I was shadowy and evasive throughout; but his Bognor. 
may think this a part of their duty; but biographer makes one astonishing comment The house is eminently suitable for a resi- 
What I say does not imply this; it is equally on his behaviour. It is in reference to an dential Country Club, with large reception 
| consistent with my thinking it no part of equivocal entry in the Archbishop’s diary, rooms and 39 bedrooms of different sizes. 
; their duty, but the duty of the Minister. which Lockhart interprets as implying that, The necessary financial arrangements would 
ee Mr. Cranston, now he knows what I think had the King having made clear his intention be briefly as follows: 
» inthis matter of the duty of nurses, can no of marrying Mrs. Simpson gone forward to An income of approximately £2,500 per 








longer see that my article had any point. 
I am sorry about this, but I do not know 


his Coronation, Lang would neither have 


resigned nor refused to crown the King. If 


annum would be required to cover rent, rates 
(there would be no schedule ‘A’ tax), 
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lighting, heating, domestic and outside help, 
This sum could be raised by charging rent 
for the rooms at a varying rate, based on the 
size and position of the rooms, from £1 to 
£2 per week. Members would be required 
to furnish their own rooms. 

The working capital required to 
necessary equipment and alterations, to bring 
the lighting and heating systems up to date, 
and to put into working order an electric lift, 
which is in the house, could be raised by 
would-be members taking up transferable 
debenture shares of £500 based on a member- 
ship of 25, which the house could com- 
fortably accommodate. 

Staffing and catering arrangements would 
on the opening of the Club be temporary, 
it being left to the members, through an 
committee, to make their own 
arrangements. If sufficient support is forth- 
coming, based on the lines indicated, 
immediate negotiations would be entered into 
with the National Trust to rent the house and 
estimates obtained for such work as would 
be necessary to alter and equip the hovse 
as a club.—-Yours faithfully, 


cover 


elected 


DOUGLAS JON S 


Hurstpierpoint, Sussex 


‘ 
THE GUINEA PIG 
Sir.-As a schoolmaster, Mr. J. E. Brown 
will doubtless acknowledge that the sine qua 
non of all intelligent discussion ts the defini- 
tion of one’s terms; yet in his letter of Juby 23 
he fails to do, thereby render'ng 
open question whether his argument ts 
valueless or actively pernicious 

Leaving on one side, for the moment, the 
whether the Fleming scheme has 
may I attack the contention. that 
their children iain as good an 
education at the local grammar school as at 
a boarding school.” This ts a 
words of A. I 
calling in ambiguity of language to pramote 
confusion of thought... Mr. Brown fails to 
define education,” so that we are left in the 
dark as to the which 
to be assumed under the terg.— | 


this 1s what 
it an 


merely 


question 
tailed, 


can ol 


clear imstat.ce 


of (to use the Housman) 


area of responsibility 


he wishes 


suspect that all that he can here imtend ts 
that the quality of teaching at the local 
grammar school can be compared not un- 
favourably with that generally found at public 
boarding schools This ts contention with 
which not all will be found to agree: but I 
will not quarrel with it. But if this is all 
that can be meant by these words, Mr 
Brown has proved painfully little The alter- 
native is that he intends a broader interpre 
tation to be placed upon ‘education, In 
whieh case he is flying in the face of manifest 
facts, having abandoned the only definition 
upon which he had the faintest hope of 


1 plausible argument. He is attempting 
to obscure—or to deny—that those who send 
their boys to public schools rather than to 
grammar schools do so precisely because the 


hasing 


former offers something in various spheres 
outside the strict realm of teaching which 
the grammar school, by the very nature of 
its constitution, is unable to offer. It would 


not be profitable here to enter into a lengthy 
comparison of the natures of the two types 
of school My only that such 
statements as ‘as far as education 
goes, a grammar school can offer all 
that a public boarding school can’ should be 
ccorded the respect they deserve On any 
comprehensive definition of 
this is a most misleading state- 


desire is 
specious 


good 


isonably 
education ° 
ment 

Wh ''et I agree that it is a tragedy that the 
worst homes keep their sons at home, I ;san- 
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not agree in the corollary that the best homes 
should keep their sons from boarding school. 
It is the boys from good homes that will be 
able to pursue their school careers in the 
confidence of that home behind them. 

It may be reasonably argued that the 
Fleming recommendations, published in 1944, 
came before the full implications of the 
change in the social structure brought about 
by the war were manifest. It is a mistake to 
suppose that there is any lack of wealth in 
this country: but it is in different hands than 
heretofore. The Fleming recommendations 
were made in the light of the old social 
structure, on the assumption that money was 
in the hands of a certain class of people. It 
may be true to say that the recommendations 
of the Fleming committee are to an ever 
increasing extent being affected by the re- 
distribution of wealth, It should not therefore 
be a matter of overmuch concern that the 
recommendations are not being carried out 
au pied de la lettre-—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. S. EYRE 
St. Stephen's House, Oxford 


EUPHONICS y. CRAKES 


Sir,--Mr. John Arlott, writing on * Euphonics 
v. Crakes’ with reference to ‘an old 
Wisden’: ‘It was intriguing to obey the in- 
struction of the entry “ Blayds, Mr. E. (see 
Calverley, Mr. E.)” and _ find—* formerly 
Blayds.” Why ?——Was some great fortune left 
him conditionally upon a change of name 

at Cambridge, was his 
for the light verse of C. § 


says, 


or, for I see he was 


reason reverence 
Calverley 


The answer, perhaps, lies somewhat closer 


If Mr. Arlott will turn to p. xvii of the 
Biographical Notice in The Works of Charles 
Stuart Calverley (G. Bell & -Sons, 1918), he 
may read 
~ | es ea was born on Decembet es 
1831; his father [was] then known as the Rev 
Henry Blayds The family, who had 
borne the name of Blayds from the beginning 
of the century, in 1852 resumed their proper 
name of Calverley, under which they had 
flourished trom betore the Norman Conquest 
in their native county of York. It was 
is Blayds that Charles Stuart won his repu- 
tation at Harrow and Oxford: at Cambridge 
he was know! Calverley.— Yours faithfully, 
P. G. HUNTER 
Hill Farm House, Akeley, near Buckingham 


SIR ‘Mr. I Blayds (see ¢ alverley. Mr. f - 
the discovery of whose name in an early 
Wisden caused your correspondent Mr. Arlott 


to speculate on the possible reasons for the 


change of name, was clearly a kinsman of 
‘Cc. §. C.’, the author of Verses and Transla- 
tions and Fly Leaves. 


In the early years of the nineteenth century 
the old Yorkshire family of Calverley (of 
Calverley Hall, near Leeds) assumed the name 


of Blayds, and it was as Charles Stuart 
Blayds that *C. S. C.’ went up to Balliol 
from Harrow in 1850. He was sent down 
from Oxford in 1852, and about that time 


the family reverted to the name of Calverley 
In October, 1852, now bearing the name of 
Calverley, ‘C. S. C.’ entered Christ's, Cam- 
bridge, where he ultimately became a fellow 
of the college. His Verses and Translations 
were published in 1862, and Fly Leaves in 
1866, both under the initials *C. S.C.’ It 
would be interesting to know the date at 
which the subject of the Wisden reference 
flourished as a cricketer—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. HAMMOND 
View Road, Lytham, Lancs 


62 Park 
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PHILOSOPHY OR MYTH? 


Sir,—It is good to find the content-of 

so firmly brought into. consideration as ip 
Mr. Anthony Hartley's intelligent asses 

of The Cantos of Ezra Pound. The fail, 
of most contemporary criticism to tackle this 
admittedly difficult problem is dishearten 
It has some connection with the feels 
frenzies of those modern poets who, 

not writing about paintings, write 
about writing poems, or about somebody elgg 
writing poems, or even about not Writing 
poems—all in an attempt to avoid respons. 
bility. One cannot altogether blame puzzleg 
readers who conclude that an_ indispensably 
qualification for writing verse is that of having 
nothing to say, and it is not much consolatiog 
that it is often said beautifully. 

Poetry with little or no content is ay 
eviscerated art, and even if poets incur the 
risk of being didactic or propagandist they 
must find something to say or condemn them 
selves to sterility. | am not unaware that 
state the problem in isolation is to mip 
represent it. Poets are not alone in lacking 
eonviction, but by the conditions of thei 
vocation they are led to make an exhibitiog 
of their poverty where others _remaig 
prudently silent. 

Science has punctured its own myths a 
well as others; religion is regarded as naive 
the pursuit of goodness and the pursuit of 
happiness now sound as embarrassing a 
advertising clichés: and it is clearly pitiful 9 
the circumstances that one of the most 
exuberant poetic talents of the century should 
see history as a conspiracy of politicians and 
international financiers 

Poets cannot of course be expected to pro- 
vide solutions, but it is pathetic to. com 
template the contemporary retreat ” inte 
aestheticism by who are intimidated 
by existing re and, above all, ate 
inxious not to s anything that might seem 
silly ten years from even less. Eafa 
Pound is unquestionably wrongheaded,- but 
at least he from that kind of 
timidity 


writers 


lities 


now, o 
does not suffer 
Yours taithfully, 

EMANUEL 
7 Sandrineham Road, N.W 11 


| 11 VINOFF 


REGIMENTAL LORE 

Sir.—-In Colonel Fergusson’s interesting artidle 
on * Regimental Lore’ in your issue of July 
30 it is stated that ‘there are now no Camp 
bells of Inverawe but the family is represen 
ted by Angus Campbell, the 20th Hereditary 
Captain of Dunstafinage May I point ogt 
that there are still in fact quite a few Camp 
bells of Inverawe, for instance the present 
Lord Lieutenant of Argyll, Sir Bruce Camp 
bell, KCB, CBE, is an Inverawe, and go is 
Colonel Ronnie Campbell, CBE, DSO, one 
time Sabre Champion of Great Britain and 
Deputy Director of Bayonet Fighting in: the 
1914-18 War. 
- Our family is not represented by Dunstaff 
fhage, although it is the case that after the 
death of Campbell of Inverawe at Ticom 
deroga, his daughter sold the estate to het 
uncle by marriage, Colonel Campbell of 
Finab and Monzie, MP. and in that family 
it descended to Dunstaffnage’s mother. who 
sold it to Mr. James Currie in 1912. Dum 
staffnage spent his boyhood at Inverawe, but 
does not regard himself as in any way repre 
senting the family of Invera‘ve, and it was 
in fact he who drew my attention to the 
mistake in Colonel Fergusson’s article.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IAN M. CAMPBELL 
18 Duke Street, Edinburgh, 1 
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ILFORD 
FILMS 


for faces 
di places 


When you photograph an attractive face or 
an interesting place, give your camera a 
proper chance by loading with an Ilford 
film. Make your choice between HP3 (the 
high speed film for subjects in action and 
exposures in poor light); FP3 (the fine 
grain film for high quality enlargements) 
and Selochrome (the outdoor film for 
sparkling snapshots). You can’t go wrong 
with any of these famous films — you'll get 
a good picture every time. 

ROLL FILM No. HPS & FPS SELOCHROME 
127 2s 7d 2s 3d 
120 & 620 — 28 11d 2s 7d 
116 & 616 , 3s 8d memes OG 69 
*828. - ~- 2s 3d - 

*Available in FP3 only 


Pyrford Mill, Surrey 


FILMS ARE MADE TO FIV ALL POPULAR CAMERAS 
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Compliments 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 232 
Report by E. W. Fordham 
* Come into the garden; I want my roses to see you,’ Could a more graceful compliment be paid 


to anyone? 
could be either quoted or original. 


The ‘roses’ compliment, as doubtless all 
competitors knew (although I did not), is 
attributed to R. B. Sheridan, and is an 
example of delicate flattery to a living friend. 
Can a eulogy of the dead be properly des- 
cribed as a compliment? I think not. 
Compliments are for the living; tributes for 
the dead. 

I have before me a vast number of charming 
compliments, and many splendid tributes. 
The latter I reluctantly discard. Of the 
former I should like to quote several dozen, 
but space forbids. However, two small 
children’s sayings must come in here: 
*Mummy,” said a little boy to his mother, 
after saying his prayers, ‘I hope God is like 
you (G.H.E.). And a little gril once 
observed, ‘Oh, Mummy, it never scems sun- 
shiny till you come into the room’ (PF. D. 
Merralls). Again, there are short, crisp 
compliments, like lightning flashes, as when 
Disraeli said to Queen Victoria, ‘We 
authors, Ma’am’ (B. K. Levy). Also this: 
‘Will you do something for me?’ with the 
reply, ‘Not, Will 12—-May I?’ (D. Naylor). 

And now for the prizes—each entry is 
primus inter pares. \ therefore allot £1 to 
each of the following: the Rev. Canon R. F. 


Pechey and P. Addison Devis, both of whoni 
sent, in slightly differing words, the reply 
of Mr. Choate to his hostess (only the first 
of these is printed), Sir Norman Birkett, 
Neil Smith and R. Kennard Davis. 


Other commended entries, besides those 
printed, were from J. R. Sisson, A. M. Sayers, 
Mrs. J. Stewart Ferguson, F. D. Merralls, 
E. A. Hamilton, Dorothy Curtis, the Rev. 
P. A. Schofield, Esmé Murray-Speakman, 
Mrs. P. M. Arnold and the Ven. P. Hartill. 
I wish I could quote them. 


Finally, why did no one quote Belloc’s 
exquisite lines—To a Sleeping Friend’? 


PRIZES 
(REV. CANON R. F. PECHEY) 


It is said of a former American Ambassador, 
Mr. Choate, that his hostess, at dinner, asked 
him, ‘If you were not yourself, who would you 
rather be?” Looking across to his wife, with a 
graceful gesture he replied, ‘Mrs. Choate’s 
second husband.’ 


(SIR NORMAN BIRKETT) 


(From The Diary of Our Own Samue! Pepys 
by Franklin P. Adams) 

Thursday, April 23rd, 1925 

: A fine warm day, but I at my stint all 
the day, and so uptown and met Nell Wylie the 
poet, and said, “Guess whose birthday this is,’ 
and she said, ‘Yours?’ and I said ‘No, but you 
are getting warm.” ‘Shakespeare's,’ she said. 
Which was tie prettiest compliment I had had 
all day 


(NEIL SMITH) 
(Claire Luce to the Queen in 1940) 


London Bridge is falling down, 
My fair lady. 

London Bridge is falling down 
My fair lady. 

Be it said to your renown 

That you wore your gayest gown, 

Your bravest smile, and—stayed in town 
My fair lady. 


A prize of £5 was offered for the most charming compliment submitted, which 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 

At the wedding reception, one of the guests 
found himself next to the grand-parents of 
the bride. To make conversation, he asked, 
‘Where did you spend your honeymoon?’ 

The old man answered, with a glance at his 
wife, ‘Oh, we had a fortnight in Scotland, and 
the other forty-seven years here in Wigan.’ 


COMMENDED 


(WENDY DAVENPORT) 


A forlorn little boy clung to his governess 
who was leaving, and cried, ‘Dear, dear Nanny, 
how I wish you were dead—then I could have 
you stuffed and keep you with me always.’ 

(T. H HERINGA-SCHUILING) 

Anniversary greetings from a husband to his 
wife: ‘I love you, not only for what you are, but 
for what | am when I am with you.’ 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


An old Russian gentleman, on being intro- 
duced'to the mother of five daughters, remarked: 
‘Madam, I am charmed to meet the author of so 
many beautiful editions.” 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 24 
Set by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5 is offered for a translation j 
similar form of the following sonnet by Jame 
Grévin: 

Nous disons que les Rois ne demandent gue 

guerre, 

Qu’ils y prennent plaisir, et que nous ce 

pendant, 

Comme paivres 

tourmant, 

Et eux ce quwils en font c est pour le monde 

acquerre. 
Quand il fait mauvais temps, et qu'on git 
le tonnerre 

Grumeler* pesle-mesle au Ciel, subitemey 

La faute est sur le Ciel remise entieremen: 

Si le bled ne vaut rien, on accuse la terre. 

Nous ne voulons jamais nostre faict 
accuser, 

Nous savons assez bien de l’autruy deviser, 

Et sur le magistrat nos propres maux 

remettre. 
Qui ne scauroit, bon Dieu! que la guerre 
et la mort, 

La ravine des eaux, et famine, ne sort 

Sinon que des pechez, que nous osons com 

mettre? 
*Grumeler = 


VaSSQUX, CN Dortons |p 


= gronder en mugissant. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 235,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than August 4, 
Results in the Spectator of September 3. 


Country Life 


Many thousands of people dream of retiring 
to the country and finding some quiet corner 
where they can spend their days in peace. 
A large number never realise their dream. 
A few come away from the town and find 
the quiet life unbearable and one or two 
remain, content. We pulled in at a petrol 
pump in an out-of-the-way village the other 
day and the owner of the pump remarked 
in a good strong Cockney accent that I was 
a foreigner in that part of the world, as he 
was himself. I smiled at this because if I 
cannot count myself a native of Wales I 
never consider myself a foreigner among so 
many friends. Unlike myself, the man from 
London had selected a place where only 
Welsh is spoken. He was happy, however, 
and had found what he had been seeking, a 
village where the quiet afternoon was punc- 
tuated by the cackling of hens, where a 
river runs out of the hills and old Welsh 
farmers stop to talk in hesitant English, find- 
ing something in common with a man from 
Bow. ‘Quiet?’ I heard an incomer say 
once, ‘I never notice the quiet now.’ In his 
native place he might have said the same 
thing about noise. 


Pheasant Brood 

At the cottage the pheasant hen is about 
with two chicks now. Looking out of the 
cottage window, I could see the three 
birds moving along the side of the garden 
among the tall grass that should have been 
cut down a month ago and under the hazel 
hedge that stretches farther into the garden 
every year. I began to wonder how they got 
there, for I am pretty sure that the hen 
hatched her late clutch in the wood down 
below and brought the two surviving 
youngsters up to our sanctuary of neglect as 
soon as they could follow her. To do this 
she must have explored well, for the garden 
is bounded on two sides by a high wall, on 


a third by wire-netting, and on the fourth by 
another wall at least four feet high, along the 
top of which the hazel hedge grows froma 
bank. There may be some hidden comer 
where the chicks scrambled and fluttered in, 
but I am quite certain that they were here 
before they could fly and that the nest was 
not in the garden. They are safe where they 
are. When they fly off, it will probably be 
to one of the adjoining woods where they will 
surely fall victims in one of the drives 
before Christmas, which seems a pity after all 
the dangers they must survive to fly ona 
morning in November or December. 
Wild Fruit 

There was a time when I could make my 
way to a fairly secluded hollow not so far 
from the road and pick a quantity of wild 
raspberries which, if they are smaller than the 
garden sort, often have a delicious flavour. 
Where the tracks of one rambler show, 
another is sure to follow, and in a season 
or two the canes were trampled down and 
the place became as noted as blackberry 
hill. It turned into a race between the first 
pickers and the birds. There was not 
enough for all. Perhaps the thing will adjust 
itself. People will stop going and the canes 
growing in that jungle of weed will recover 
once more. The same thing happened with 
the bullace trees I knew. After the first few 
seasons I visited them the trees became less 
heavily laden, for the comings and goings of 
the most innocent person never pass un- 
observed. The bullace trees suffered too, and 
carry less than a quarter of the fruit that 
once loaded their branches down to the grass. 


Pruning 

A reminder: prune black currants. The old 
wood should be cut back now. Red and 
white currants fruit on two-year-old wood 
and only partly on new wood and should 
be dealt with in winter. IAN NIALL 
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Compton 


N the year 1898 what was called * The Crisis in the Church 

of England’ was being proclaimed by some of the news- 

papers as acute. A preposterous little Tappertit of a 
purveyor of discreditable books called Kensit had started 
preaching in various ‘ ritualistic’ churches and his antics had 
been ponderously supported by Sir William Harcourt in a series 
of fatuous letters to The Times which with the Daily Telegraph 
supported the Low Church agitation under the impression that 
they were following in the footsteps of Disraeli. The Daily 
Mail, only a couple of years old, was closer in touch with 
reality and would have nothing to do with the old men and 
old women of an expiring force in the Church of England; 
the bishops, of course, sat on their bench as nervously as if 
it was indeed a fence. 

[ at fifteen was a fervid supporter of the ‘ Romanising’ 
extremists and at a Protestant demonstration in Queen’s Hall 
was privileged to throw a large cauliflower from the corner of 
the upper circle which by what could be claimed as a miracle 
hit Colonel Saunderson, the Grand Master of the Orangemen, 
as he was making his speech; it was the half-back’s dream of a 
throw-in from touch to a line-out. 

Among my friends at school was one of the sons in the 
large family of a Low Church clergyman, to whom I presented 
a copy of a devotional book called Catholic Prayers for 
Church of England People, compiled by the Reverend A. H. 
Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn. My friend’s father, who was 
on the point of departing for Australia for some missionary 
society, discovered this book, flogged his son severely, and 
informed him that to save his soul from the diabolic tempta- 
tions that surrounded it he should take him to Australia. 

On hearing of this I urged upon the boy the duty of escaping 
from such tyranny and with another friend of mine who is 
now a country parson in England and after consulting another 
slightly older boy who is now an Anglican archbishop, we sent 
a telegram to a loveable eccentric called Sandys Wason, who 
invented the word ‘ spikes’ for Anglo-Catholics and was then 
a curate at Ilkley, asking him if he would give shelter to a 
‘persecuted Catholic boy.” Wason agreed. I then arranged 
the escape of the martyr who was to let himself out of the 
window by knotted sheets. The martyr himself told me he 
could always get out by the front door, but I insisted on the 
knotted sheets. We had a four-wheeler waiting at the corner 
of the road, in which we drove him to St. Pancras and des- 
patched him to Ilkley. His father informed the police and a 
few days later he was back at home. When this Low Church 
clergyman and his errant son had left for Australia a two- 
column letter from Lord Kinnaird, the President of the Church 
Association, appeared in The Times, and horrified people with 
a fantastic account of the methods used by the Jesuits in 
corrupting the youth of England. The effect was startling. 
Old ladies looked under their beds nightly for Guy Fawkes; 
old gentlemen sat in nervous expectancy of a visit from the 
familiars of the Inquisition. Finally questions were to be 
asked in both Houses of Parliament. The explanation of the 
true facts was entrusted to H. C. Richards, Q.C., the Con- 
Servative member for Finsbury. I knew Richards and he 
Suggested that I should give the facts to Lord Halifax. So I 
went to the House of Lords and told that great and saintly 
man what exactly had happened. That was fifty-six years 
ago but the memory of that brief encounter is still vivid. One 
might suppose that a schoolboy of fifteen taken to the House 
of Lords like that would have been shy, indeed frightened, but 
with Lord Halifax I was neither. Frederick Walker, the High 
Master of St. Paul’s, thanks to the private information supplied 
by his son, that remarkable figure the Reverend R. J. Walker, 
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of whom Sir David Kelly has written so delightfully, was 
unperturbed by the agitation seething in the Press. 

Some eighteen months later I had a brief encounter with 
Cardinal Vaughan in Bournemouth, and to him I related the 
story I have just told, anxious to impress upon His Eminence 
the mistake he had made in discouraging the efforts of Lord 
Halifax for reunion by urging a declaration of the invalidity 
of Anglican orders. 

In the spring of 1914 I enjoyed a brief encounter with Maxim 
Gorky. Neither his Italian nor mine at that date was fluent, 
but at least it was a language we had in common. His villa 
half way down to the Piccola Marina had one rectangular 
window of plate glass framed with small porcelain tiles in a 
floral design. After we had talked for a while, sitting by 
this window. which looked away to the Faraglioni, Gorky 
suggested that we should go to the cinema. He was a tall, 
loose-boned figure with a drooping fair moustache and a far- 
away dream in his eyes: he wore a long loose dark-blue blouse 
with a belt. One of the pictures shown in the dingy cramped 
little picture-theatre of Capri forty years ago was a short farce 
about a man who had invented an electric fan which, after 
blowing up into the air people walking down the street over 
the grating of the cellar in which the inventor worked, finally 
blew the whole house away, and the film ended with the 
inventor looking out of the window at a rapidly approaching 
crescent moon. 

Gorky’s house in Capri was always crammed with Russians, 
and among them there must have been many destined to 
become famous three years later as revolutionaries. 

How far away seems that Capri from the chromiunm-plated 
Capree of today ! 

For my last brief encounter I shall go back to June, 1886. 
I had been presented with a Tennyson Birthday Book a month 
before and I was taken by my parents to ask Thomas Hughes, 
who was then a county court judge in Chester, to sign it. 
The date of his birthday was October 19th and in the space 
opposite the quotation I read today in faded ink: 

Tho, Hughes. 
But enters his protest against the new clothes doctrine. 
(See opposite page.) 
rhe doctrine to which Tom Hughes took exception was: 
Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 
Geraint and Enid 

And against this heresy of Tennyson’s he wrote: / oh. 

On that June day sixty-eight years ago I was presented 
with a copy of Tom Brown's Schooldays bound in red morocco 
and inscribed to me 

From the author with all good wishes. 

At that date Tom Hughes was still preserving the convention 
of anonymity. This edition was published in 1885 and the 
title page says: Tom Brown's Schooldays. By an Old Boy. 

Did he ever in his lifetime acknowledge his authorship 
with his own name on the title-page ? 

Tom Hughes went to Rugby 120 years ago and wrote most 
of his book a hundred years ago, though it was not published 
until 1857. There was, I venture to think, a romantic augury 
in those good wishes inscribed in the volume presented to a 
three-year-old child who would himself twenty-seven years 
later publish another story of school with a long life before it. 

There now stretches between the first edition of Tom Brown's 
Schooldays and the last edition of Sinister Street all but 
a century. 








pen-knife, you glance at one of the blades. You see engraved 
on it the word ‘ Sheffield’ and it comes as no surprise. Nor 
should it wherever you are. Last year over 300,000 dozen British 
steel pen-knives were exported : to practically every country in 
the world. Pen-knives or pipelines, razors or railways, the story 


is the same. Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 
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You sharpen your pencil. Then, as you close your 


British steel leads the world 
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sPORTING ASPECT 


Critics Cauterised 
py C. B. FRY 


EDIOCRITY ex vi termini is not permitted to first- 
class cricketers any more than to poets. Still less to 
Test match cricketers, who being the supermen of 
first-class cricket, are superfine material for critical treatment. 

The cricket world consists of many categories: players, 
critics, readers, listeners, spectators and reporters; and all these 
categories are ‘musty’ in the sense of being ideally subjected 
to all sorts of ‘ musts.’ The batsman must keep his eye on 
the ball, the bowler must effect a good length, the fielder must 
expect a catch every time, the critic must be knowledgeable 
and fair, the reporter must be accurate in his narrative, the 
spectator must enjoy himself, the reader must be interested 
and the listener must be attentive. 

Cricket indeed is a mint of ‘ musts’ which are mainly moral 
or intellectual. There is however another kind of * must’ 
derived from the erroneous behaviour of elephants under 
seasonal excitement—not only erroneous but frankly crazy. 
And under seasonal excitement, as when England is contending 
with Australia for the fabulous (if not mythical) Ashes, all 
the categories in various degrees are likely to go musty in 
the elephantine sense. Some more than others; and curiously 
enough at such times this mustiness from being mildly 
endemic can become spitefully epidemic. 

Under Ashy excitement the players indeed are inflicted with 
an extra quantity of moral musts but are as good as exempt 
from the elephantine. Spectators, readers and listeners also 
are immune, except by influence and repercussion and so to 
say vicariously. Reporters are by no means safe if they wander 
from narrative into analytic adventure. 

No, it is the critics and commentators, especially of the 
columnist or stylite persuasion, who are liable to go the whole 
elephant. Some of them, indeed, go the whole gigantic hog 
armed, too, with a dangerous snout to root up trifles and with 
formidable bristles to tickle up opponents. Some of them, 
incidentally, are wide awake on the look out for crackling 
like Elia’s sucking-pig and thus are on tiptoe for the full-sized 
crack, foolish or wise, English or American, genuine or 
shamelessly pseudo. 

It is the critics, you will guess, that I am after. They 
duplicate the ‘must’ moral or intellectual with a triple dose 
of the ‘must’ elephantine. Their calling shouts for selective 
common sense, for sobriety and for tact. The best of them 
observe these obligations and are nicely scrupulous. The 
naughty few, apart from being unobservant, rattle off at any 
convenient and oblique tangent—not to the circle but to the 
square. They do not observe square dealing. Anything that 
fosters prejudice, pleases ignorance and flatters their assumed 
public is good enough for a cracking exploit, calculated to 
break any barrier sound or unsound. 

Their public is supposititious or at least assumed. One day 
when I was an editor in walked my advertisement man to tell 
me that ‘our public’ wouldn’t stand pictures like this month’s 
cover-plate. Knowing his sort I sent him to complain to our 
art-editor who later reported that Mr. Mann had met one man 
in the train who had asked whether it Was a polar bear on an 
iceberg. Our public ! 

People should know that ‘ the public’ is only a Latin name 
for the people because the adjective only means ‘of or 
belonging to the people or the state.” There is no proprietary 
public; no actual ‘our’ public. That does not matter to the 
critic on the clank. His public has got to hear how it (or 
someone) has been abused, outraged or otherwise maltreated. 
_ Lately, for instance, due to the Ashes there was a * must’ 
imposed on about nine exceptionally competent gentlemen, 
including one professional and six England captains, to pick 
seventeen men for our cricket team destined to meet Australia 
in the near future. 

These been with all sorts of 


have pasted 


competents 
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sinfulness by. the critical pachyderms: favouritism, snobbery, 
old-school-tie mania, obtuseness to merit, anti-Huttonitis, 
pro-Tysonism and other imbecilities. 

Now every schoolboy knows that the selectors command 
infinitely more sound information than anyone else, that they 
are quite impartial, that they are not a committee of privilege 
distributing knighthoods of cricket, but that they are a set of 
experienced experts with no object in view other than finding 
the best possible set of players to represent England. Every- 
body can take it for certnin thet if they do something 
unexpected or even apparently foolish, they have a particularly 
good reason behind their policy or practice. 

It is said that Selection Committees have made mistakes. 
But I ask whether of probability or of ex post facto. For 
remember that the selectors when selecting have nothing but 
probability to go on. Ex post facto fault-finding is. wholly 
irrelevant. And, anyhow, suppose one or two men turn out 
failures, how does anybody know that alternative men would 
not also have been worse failures ? 

Again the trumpeter bellows about why so-and-so has been 
passed over. Surely X, Y and Z have claims to inclusion. 
What is a claim to inclusion? And even an elephant cannot 
include twenty-four mahouts in a group limited to seventeen. 

They cash in on the personal popularity of this or that 
player. They deluge us, these pachyderms, with the merits 
of some one of the monosyllabic eminencies: a Herb, an 
Ern, a Ron or a Les. 

Or take a salient instance. Mr. Trueman as a fast bow'er 
has much to his credit. He sprang into public acceptance as 
the first really fast bowler we had seen for years. He bowled 
well in the fifth and fortunate Test match aga’nst the Austra- 
lians last season. He was an aid to our victory. He was a 
fine promise if he grew into accuracy and control to enhance 
his pace. Then on a sudden Mr. Tyson appears, of whom 
far less was known but who seems just as reliable, if not more 
so, and is appreciably faster. And as the merit of a fast 
bowler (given reasonable control) is speed, speed and always 
speed, why was it an iniquity to prefer Mr. Tyson? Yet 
at least one critic, powerful by reason of a large circulation, 
thought proper to promulgate the victimisation of Mr. Truemar 
and to publish numerous letters from maiden aunts and other 
dwellers in outer London waving all sorts of little flags in 
favour of their fancy. 

All that such a plan could substantiate was that there are 
a lot of kindly folk, entirely ignorant of first-class cricket, who 
are ready to back their ill-founded fancies by public utterance 
in print. None of them could say why it was wrong to prefer 
Mr. Tyson to Mr. Trueman because, for one thing, they had 
heard a lot about the latter and knew nothing whatever about 
the former. Well, after all, a fan actually is a sub-species of 
ventilator. If a fan, why not ventilate ? 

[his is an instance of outraging all the moral ‘ musts” of 
criticism and displaying all the craziness of the pachydermic 
‘must.’ Yet no doubt our genial critic knew all the time 
that his theme was merely a titivation of * public’ interest. 
That is, he trumpeted with his trunk in his cheek. 

Who shall blame him ? Except me; and having once been 
a stylite my fellow-feeling makes me wondrous kind. 

In sum look at the ‘ musts” the Ashes kick up 
the * mustn’ts.’ 


and 


Review Competition Result 


The entry for the competition for a review of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s new book The Four Continents was sufficiently good, 
both in quantity and quality, to justify the setting of further 
competitions on the same lines from time to time. The con- 
ditions were quite stiff. Reviews had to be produced within 
a fortnight of the publication of the book. This, allowing for 
the fact that libraries and booksellers might in some cases have 
found it difficult to have copies available to all comers on that 
date and that none of the compet’tors had the usual flying 
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start given to professional reviewers by advance copies, meant 
that those who entered were willing to work within the normal 
time limits of reviewing, which are often strict to the point of 
harshness. But the entries came in, none of them showed signs 
of undue haste, and the average level of quality compared very 
favourably with that of the small sprinkling of entries from 
professional writers. 

The prizewinner is Miss Priscilla Jenkins, whose review was 
quite up to professional standards. She was no better than 
many other entrants in the essential function of giving general 
guidance to potential buyers of the book, but she was superior 
to all in founding her review on a solid basis of clear critical 
ideas. It is particularly interesting that Miss Jenkins also won 
the first prize in the Spectator Schools Competition a few 
months ago with a review of Stephen Spender’s book The 
Creative Element. So these two Spectator competitions seem 
to have been successful in one of their major aims, which was 
to discover new writers of promise. Miss Jenkins’s review is 
printed on page 208. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Territorial Thespians 
By ANTHONY THWAITE (Christ Church, Oxford) 


‘YTS cushy, mate. You're just a flaming actor.” My 
companion had been kipping—that military activity 
somewhere between day-dreaming and sleeping—until 

I had come into the tent, loaded down with two suitcases, all 
my webbing kit and my greatcoat. I had arrived to take part 
in the greatest military tattoo to be held in Britain since the 
war; or so the newspapers called it. The posting order from 
my TA unit had been, naturally enough, more laconic, telling 
me (among a mass of information about transport RVs, kitting, 
de-kitting, denims, deficiencies) that I might be required 
‘either to take part in a 3-in. mortar team or a civilian display.’ 
About mortars I knew nothing, except that one kind was 
worked by pulling a string, and that they looked almost as 
homemade as Stens and twice as dangerous to the operator; 
but I was basically, I flattered myself, a civilian, despite this 
annual fortnight of recherche du NAAFI perdu, and if what 
they wanted was a successful embodiment of the conscript’s 
re-absorption into the element from which he came, I was 
their man. 

On the other hand, I was not a flaming actor. I had heard 
rumours of the programme for the Tattoo—a ‘realistic’ 
mock-up of the Battle of Corunna, a Roman festudo, even 
(though I was disappointed to find this no more than a rumour) 
a Hannibalian battle with elephants lent by Bertram Mills: 
and I couldn't see myself playing an effective or convincing 
part in any of these. Camp-followers to Sir John Moore’s 
army might, I thought, count as civilians, but I soon discovered 
that these key actors were supplied by the Cameronians; 
dour, inarticulate men, who for seven memorable nights 
exchanged their tartan trews and cropped haircuts for shawls, 
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flounced Iberian dresses, and heavy black horsehair Wigs. | 
never found out what they thought of it all—but | don't 
suppose their language was any more ribald than that of 
their female prototypes; a gang of them, looking like expansiyg 
Glaswegian fishwives, could be seen in the beer tent ap 
evening, drinking pints of black-and-tan while they waited fo; 
their cue. 

My companion in the tent was equally uninformed, though 
he reckoned it was all a good skive because—amplifying hi 
earlier remark—‘It was just like a theatre—on every night and 
kip all flaming day.’ I thought that this seemed a bit hard 
even on the Huddersfield Rep., but his ideas about the theatre 
turned out to have been formed in the American Bar of the 
* Wheatsheaf,’ where he had once seen a chorus-girl (so he said) 
drink gin and orange out of a slipper. I took this Edwardian 
survival to be a ben trovato exaggeration; and anyway, | 
couldn’t see our detachment drinking to the success of the 
show out of an army boot. My one bit of histrionic experience 
in the Army had been a pantomime which I had helped to 
write; my own contribution had been a rather unhappy mixture, 
stylistically, of The Lady's Not For Burning and a college 
smoker, and in the end the script had failed to pass the 
censorship of the WRAC Senior Commander attached to the 
unit. I had decided that the Army disliked amateur theatricals, 

We heard the unspectacular truth soon enough, though: 
we were, in fact, to be the mortar teams in a mock battle, 
It wasn’t to be either historical or dramatic, simply a lot of 
Territorials illustrating what the announcer’s blurb called * the 
grim reality of modern warfare.’ Perhaps I mistook apathy 
for disappointment, but I did feel that the news fell flatly 
on the ears of the detachment. For weeks the towns nearby 
had been full of posters announcing the Tattoo, and each 
poster had shown superb figures in bright and unlikely 
historical costume. Each of us, I felt, had secretly longed to 
prance into the arena with a shako and a musket, or stand 
behelmeted, in greaves and leather jerkin, on the pasteboard 
Hadrian’s wall. And now here we were, waiting to be issued 
with denims and groundsheets. I’m sure we felt cheated, 

But the next few days were too full for any fits of artistic 
temperament. It seemed that the authorities, by some 
aberration, had supplied, out of the twenty of us, only two mea 
who had ever even seen a 3-in. mortar before. One of the 
things was brought out; it was four times as big as my own 
mental picture of a mortar, and I soon found it was four times 
as heavy. We should, we were told, have to run a hundred 
yards with these; set them up; fire as much blank ammunition 
as we could carry; dismantle them; and run the hundred yards 
back. So all of us—a bus conductor, a builder’s labourer, a 
railway porter, two or three postmen, a gang of textile workers 
and a clutch of undergraduates—for hours doubled up and 
down the side of a hill with barrel, bipod and base-plate, while 
below us marched rank after rank of strutting Romans, turning 
about and marking time to their centurion’s command, which 
was given in a debased, though not entirely unconvincing, 
Latin. A little further away, a squad of redcoats which would 
not have disgraced Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham was 
slow-marching to a pipe band. A small army of Peninsular 
War Frenchmen were blancoing their shotgun slings in the 
eamp lines. Under a tree just beyond them sat the Emperor's 
red and gold chariot; by it stood the Emperor himself, a 
formidable-looking major, whose only drawback was an 
anachronistic bushy moustache—unless, as a_ studious 
colleague pointed out, he was meant to be a very late 
Emperor. And all around clashed and thundered the music 
of a dozen strident military bands. Hot, sweating, dull and 
khaki, we were scornful of these fripperies: it became de 

rigueur to sneer ‘Get a haircut’ to the Guardsmen in theif 
bearskins, to swear at the horse dung which the RHA left 
littered about the camp, to pinch the bottoms of the Corunna 
camp-followers in the NAAFI queue. It was, I suppose, an 
expression of the resentment we felt at the sordid performance 
which had been left to us. We were like actors who expect 
to play Othello the moment they join a company, and then 
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When the Kiwi cables to the Caribou 
4 
4 Between the land of the Kiwi and the land of the Caribou urgent messages must 
7 4 travel speedily and safely. Cabinet decisions, business quotations, Press despatches, 





family news—they are all part of the daily interchange of opinion and information 






7] between New Zealand and Canada. In New Zealand these messages are sent and received 
f bythe New Zealand Post Office ; in Canada by the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 


Commission. Between New Zealand and Canada they travel for 6,000 miles on the bed of 






4d ithe Pacific Ocean along cables owned and maintained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. Cable & 





4 Wireless Ltd. is a trading organisation; but it stands at the centre of Commonwealth 





’] communications. It owns the Commonwealth’s 150,000 mile submarine cable network and 






4 operates the wireless relay stations on most of the Commonwealth’s trunk wireless routes. From 





62 telegraph stations within the Commonwealth and 70 in foreign countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 





4 soperates the overseas telegraph service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable services of 





/ foreign countries in which concessions are held. Linking the Commonwealth is a vital part of the 





4 business of Cable & Wireless Ltd.—part of Britain’s business. 


4 How these services are carricd out is explained in a 40-page illustrated booklet **World Wide Communication”, which gives many 






interesting details about the Company's equipment, operations and administration. A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will 





write, mentioning this paper, to: The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. cvs-239 
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Novels of the 
Lighteen-Forties 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


... the most distinguished contribution so far to the 
. . One of the 


merits of her (Mrs Tillotson’s) book is that she has chosen 


animated new discussion of the Victorians . 


the proper unit of criticism: not the novelist but the 


novel...” Times Literary Supplement. 21s. net 


The Doctor's Disciples 
A STUDY OF FOUR PUPILS OF 
ARNOLD OF RUGBY: STANLEY, 

GELL, CLOUGH, WILLIAM ARNOLD 

FRANCES J. WOODWARD 


‘We learn to understand mid-nineteenth century England 
and to appreciate what manner of man was Arnold of 
Rugby ... It is part of Miss Woodward's skill that she 
can make old theological controversy not only clear 


but exciting.” The Times, 21s. net 


va’ M 5S he 

Once a Muinet 
NORMAN HARRISON 

‘No one could read this book without beginning to 

understand the strange, alien world underground which 

has played, and still plays, so big a part in the nation’s 

story.’ The Times. 12s. 6d. net 


Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


‘In his hands the old liberal arguments take on a new 


sheen and beauty. He does not waste his scholarship on 
the excuses and evasions of McCarthy. He faces his fellow- 
countrymen with the steady question: if you countenance 
this un-American attack upon non-conformity, what will 
you do to America?’ Times Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











find themselves landed with the part of the butler in a 
farce: ‘ Too middle-class for words, my dear.’ bedoog 
“ ” - 


It was the last night of the Tattoo. For seven nights 
had charged into the arena to an accompaniment of anti-tank 
guns and rifle shots, helmeted and dingy and smeared with 
camouflage paint, caught by the spotlights as they picked out 
first the riflemen, then the machine-gunners, then us, Seven 
times we had gone through the whole ludicrous Pantomime 
of loading the mortars and then setting off a tiny, ineffectual 
charge with a couple of wires and a ninepenny battery, While 
an enthusiastic captain stood behind us and hurled thunder. 
flashes indiscriminately at ‘enemy’ and friend. As we marched 
back to camp, I imagine we were glad it was over: there would 
be no cry of ‘Outside with your equipment’ tomorrow, no 
bedding down on straw at half past one in the morning. It 
was a cold night, and * they "—the usual dispenser of everything 
military—had ordered a rum ration to be given out. As my 
companion poured some into my tin mug, he said, ‘I think 
they liked us tonight. Did you hear those kids yelling for 
us to keep on? Flaming popular, like.” I sipped my rum, 
It wasn’t exactly gin and orange out of a slipper; but it had 
much the same effect. 


Answers to Holiday Questions 


1. a. Tirana. b. Juneau. c. Djakarta. d. There is no official 
capital. e. Windhoek. 

2. a. That slid into my soul. Coleridge. _b. And palms befor 
my feet. G.K. Chesterton (from*The Donkey.’) c. The crouching 
vassal to the tyrant wife! Robert Burns. d. Born under one lav, 
to another bound. Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. e. Ranter and 
Royal, and Bellman as true (this is the original version). John Wood- 
cock Graves. 

3. a. Association Football grounds. b. Jerome K. Jerome's 
Three Men in a Boat—and the dog. c. Parliamentary constituencies, 
d. Symphonies by Haydn. e. Roman forts on Hadrian’s wall. 

4. a. Gateshead. b. Lynton: 18 miles. c. Fishguard Harbour, 
d. 49 miles. e. Caribbean. 

5. a. Cakes and Ale (W. Somerset Maugham). b. A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man (James Joyce). c. The Vicar of Wakefield 
(Oliver Goldsmith). d. For Whom the Bell Tolls (Ernest Hemingway), 
e. Lord Jim (Joseph Conrad). 

6. a. Sancho Panza. b. Adrian IV (the only English Pope), 
c. George Orwell. d. German measles. e. Lenin and Trotsky. 
7. a. Members of the Kon-Tiki expedition. b. Edgar Wallace's 
Four Just Men. c. Mountains in the English lake district. d. Presis 
dents of the U.S.A. e. All were born in Portsmouth. 

8. a. (i) 3, (ii) 4. b. (i) Blue, green, red, (ii) blue-green, magenta 
yellow. c. Conscience, which commands you to ‘act only on that 
maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become 
a universal law.’ d. Voltaire (in French, of course). e. Only 
Twelfth Night, or What You Will. 

9. a. Roald Amundsen. b. Baron Nordenskiéld. c. Juan 
Sebastian del Cano. d. A. C. MacLaren. e. Lemuel Gulliver (the 
first words spoken to him in Lilliput). 

10. a. Sydney Smith : his idea of heaven. b. H. G. Wells: of 
life. c¢. Oscar Wilde (in the character of Lord Henry Wotton): of 
a cigarette. d. Beethoven: his last words. e. Einstein: his first 
formulation of the principle of relativity. 

11. a. Allremained bachelors. b. Newtowns. c. Not members 
of the United Nations. d. Vitamins (A, By, C, D2). e. Openings 
in the game of draughts. 

12. a. Spinoza. b. John Dalton. 
e. Chekhov. 

13. a. Milton. b. Arnold Bennett. c. Carlyle. d. Samuel 
Butler. e. Alexander Selkirk (this is the island on which he was 
marooned). 

14. a. Leonardo da Vinci. b. Sir Alfred Gilbert. c. Thomas Arne, 
d. William Douglas. e. Anton Karas. 

15. a. Sizes of printing types. b. Units of coinage. c. All meat 
‘cape’ (in the geographical sense). d. All contain spelling mistakes. 
e. Nouns of multitude (for moles, hounds, wolves, apes). ; 

16. a. In Lough Gill, Co. Sligo. b. They are the insulin-secreting 
glands in the pancreas. c. Near Dusseldorf, West Germany. d. A 
Roman province, roughly corresponding to modern Portugal. ¢& 
It was the capital of Ruritania. 


c. Stendhal. d. Brahms, 
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Israel Zangwill 
By WOLF MANKOWITZ 


SRAEL ZANGWILL’S father was sent to England to 

escape the military conscription imposed upon Jewish 

children in Tsarist Russia. ° When Zangwill was born in 
1864 his refugee father had prospered in the free, smoky 
atmosphere of East London. As the son of an East End 
small trader and synagogue official, Zangwill went to Jews 
Free School. There, following the tradition of the brilliant 
son, he won all possible scholarships to London University, 
graduated with triple honours to become—still in the tradition 
—a schoolteacher until he could live by writing. Excepting 
the Russian-Jewish background, the East End, the ghetto 
without walls, Zangwill’s progress is similar to that of other 
working-class artists. And as to the ghetto birthplace—it 
limits the sensibilities less than do (say) the restricted cultural 
amenities of the English counties; its political disadvantages 
are no greater than those of the Rhondda Valley; its social 
contacts no more restricted than those of a royal Court; 
its vernacular is alive, its characters freely display every human 
colour, and its vitality tends to endow its children with a 
prejudice in favour of life. Not surprisingly then, Zangwill’s 
generation believed that evi! has its source in ignorance—that 
it was, in consequence, a disease which could be cured. To 
this therapy Zangwill applied himself. 

The political problem for the Jew is simpler than for others. 
The enemy is always, whatever else, an anti-semite. For the 
Jewish writer the prejudice against the adjective he was born 
carrying is a reality which he quickly recognises and accepts. 
He may decide to fight this prejudice specifically, or he may 
set out, as Zangwill did, to eradicate it by educational means 
—at least to expound the character of what has been so 
unguestioningly rejected. So Zangwill systematically wrote 
up the East End, wrote up the characteristics and customs 
and recent history of the Jews, not for a moment as an 
apologist, but as a nineteenth-century idealist believing that 
the prejudiced are so because they have been deprived of 
educational opportunities which he, the devoted educationist, 
now strives to make good. On this principle Zangwill helped 
to found the Jewish Historical Society and the Jewish Drama 
League, lectured all over the world, and, until his death in 
1926, worked in all those movements which direct their efforts 
at the further education of the people. 


Zangwill belonged to the rationalist pre-Freudian age; he 
believed that to argue convincingly could convince. If he had 
examined, for example, the case of his quite literate contem- 
porary, G. K. Chesterton, he might have perhaps realised 
that ignorance is not entitely the source of racial prejudice; 
though Chesterton’s sheer ignorance of what a Jew 
was like is in itself an indication of the educational 
necessity of Zangwill’s work. Except, of course, that 
your bluff Chestertonian rolling in what he _ calls 
his ‘innocence,’ has no wish to disburden himself of his 
prejudices. He finds what Chesterton calls the ‘ negro vitality 
and vulgarity ’ of the Jew distasteful—and presumably objects 
to Negroes for their Jewish vulgarity and vitality. Chestertonian 
Jews speak stage cockney, are dressed like racecourse touts, 
and are not Christian. His Negroes are coons with banjos, 
pop-eyes, and striped trousers; they are Christian. But religion 
as such has nothing to do with the prejudice which Zangwill 
attempted to eradicate. For the Chestertonian—never vulgar 
enough perhaps to state it in bald terms—Negro and Jew are 
equally members of inferior races, celebrants of degenerate 














* The King of Schnorrers. By Isracl Zangwill. Illustrated by Henk 
Kirjger. (The Rodale Press. 21s.) 
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cultures. His beery afflatus never lifts him to Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg’s pinnacle of distaste. Your innocent Chesterton 
does not propose the extermination of the mongrel descendants 
of Shem and Ham. The burbling Gargantua of the suburbs 
just feels a chronic distaste, that’s all, and (alas for the efforts 
of educationists ! ) he has a taste for his distaste. 

It is by his failure to realise in his work such aspects of 
human irrationality that Zangwill betrays his limitations as 
an artist. His characters in The King of Schnorrers,* (now re- 
issued) the aristocratic Mannasseh, the cunning Yankele, the 
benevolent Grobstock, have a two-dimensional quality. 
Zangwilfs writing and dialogue only very occasionally capture 
the accent and rhythm of the language of the people he is 
observing, and even he resorts to stage tricks (‘If you vas 
me vat vould you marry ?’) to get comic effects at a music- 
hall level. Zangwill’s careful historical construction, his 
humour, and his detailed understanding of Jewish culture 
cannot entirely save his work from the clinical detachment 
which characterises a teacher making instructional points. He 
remains all the time aware of the serious intentions behind 
the entertainment, so that in reading his Ghetto stories one 
becomes conscious of a gap between the writer and his subject. 

Zangwill was not a religious Jew. He married out of the 
faith, and, according to some orthodox authorities; flirted all 
his life with Christianity. The Christian principles which 
Zangwill thought to be good are in fact considerably pre- 
Christian. Hillel said that the essence of Judaism could be 
expounded while standing on one leg as, ‘Do to others as 
you would them do to you.” As many Jews as Gentiles dismiss 
this as altogether too simple a proposition. The irreligious 
worship only their own tastes (and distastes), and it was against 
the irreligious of all creeds that Zangwill preached. In 1911 
in a blank verse play called The War God which very clearly 
projects the imminent war, Zangwill in a Tolstoyan mood 
presents a Count Frithiof who, Gandhi-like, prevents a 
rebellion by exposing himself to the rebels. They kill him 
for it, to the great satisfaction of their opponents, the worship- 
pers of the war god. Zangwill makes his Frithiof into a 
saint: the Frithian sect enjoins, ‘ Resist not evil, but reform 
thyself.’ It is an instruction even more difficult to follow than 
art is to create. It may easily be of greater importance to 
pursue it than the most divine of muses. For his part Zangwill 
did what he could to reform himself and others; and there 
is no record of his work having harmed even Chesterton in 
the slightest way. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY READING 


“Enggging, gay, brilliantly factual; a store of legend 
and history.”,—E.izABETH BOWEN. 


The Surprise of 


Cremona 
EDITH TEMPLETON 


Vernon Fane 


3 “She has written a book about her visits to a number of 


Italian towns, Parma, Mantua and Arezzo among them, 
and it is a pure delight. It may teach you a great deal 
about painting and architecture and local lore, but to 
me it was equally fascinating to be given a revelation of 
this personality, by the wit, by the zest and the erudition, 
and by the happy turn of phrase, so right that it seemed 
inevitable . .. a work of real originality.” (The Sphere) 


Edith Shackleton 


“She is obviously deeply learned in Italian art and his- 
tory ...an ideal holiday book, companionable, evocative 
and informing ...so frank, so robust, so comprehensive. 
Tremendous fun.” (The Lady) 


A sailing ‘holiday’ 


The Sailor’s Foot 


ETHELBERT M. ROBINSON 


Mrs. Robinson was warned against buying ‘Le Yacht 
Velona,’ but she had the courage of her obstinacy. 
Yet, in her journey through France to the Mediter- 
ranean she found that she lacked that other prerequi- 
site of all who would sail, Le Pied Marin. 
The Times Literary Supplement 
“Very amusing... high talent for witty observation and 


description... much useful information to be gleaned 
from her extremely well-told tale.” 


Cafe Select 


SVEN AUREN 


The author (““Ah/ Monsieur is Swedish, ga doit étre un 
pays merveilleux!’’) dilates charmingly and amusingly 
on life in Paris and in the French Provinces, starting 
from the Café, where no subject is irrelevant. As 
affectionate as Elliott Paul’s A Narrow Street but with 
a gaiety all its own. 

Vernon Fane 


“Lively tales... an intelligent observant man more than 
half in love with France.” (The Sphere) 


Yorkshire Post 
“Most lively and entertaining ... many delightful digres- 
sions... throughout he shows a deep love of Paris and a 
keen appreciation of its unique atmosphere.” 


and not forgetting 


F. Parkinson Keyes 
THE ROYAL BOX 
The Times 


“The work of a professional writer, soundly constructed, 
carefully correct in its minor detail, and entertaining.” 


Richard Usborne 


“It needs very competent writing to produce easy reading 
like this. Trust Frances Parkinson Keyes.” (B.B.C.) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


AUGUST 13, 1934 


In Search of Experience 


The Way the Wind Blows. By Howard Clewes. (Macmillan, 15s) 
Where the Poor are Happy. By Roderic Owen. (Collins. 16s.) 


Is it excusable to feel a little daunted at being confronted by yet t 

, Wo 
more travel books? We have recently had sagas from Sardini 
Greece, Mexico, Sicily and many other places, and such a head 
travel books does prompt certain generalisations about the genre 
One is tempted to think that travelling is, for some writers, a substi. 
tute for experience. The writer travels, perhaps, in search of materi 
that ought strictly to be found either within his own imagination of 
in the place where he lives and works. For travel is an assault op 
the senses and the traveller is necessarily a slightly passive figure: 
too much is done for him. This, of course, is only completely try 
of the inferior writer, the man of small imagination. And to apply 
these generalisations too closely to Mr. Clewes or Mr. Owen would 
be, particularly in the case of the latter, rather unfair. 

Mr. Clewes’s book, The Way the Wind Blows, is an account of 4 
journey in South America through Brazil, Bolivia, Peru and Chik. 
He disarms much of our carping when he tells us what he was no 
searching for in these countries: 

I was not, for instance, looking for God. Nor was I on the heels 
of my soul...1 did not even hanker for death, of which I hay 
seen too much to like it. 

One of his reasons for travelling was to clear his mind, to prepar 
himself for a book that he had long wanted to write. 

One of the merits of Mr. Clewes is that he is much more than an 
observer. \ He helps to brand cattle in Ruana, he shoots wolves and 
alligators, and he really gets to know the odd characters he meets 
in Campo Grande, Corumba, La Paz. Yet he does not indulg 
patronisingly in ‘going native’; he is much concerned by the prob 
lems of disease, of politics. 

Mr. Clewes is well equipped with a forceful, direct style to depict 
the violence, the colour, the climate of South America. He is par. 
ticularly good at describing flies, snakes, spiders and the horrors and 
lassitude of heat. Being a novelist also, he is alert to the interesting 
or amusing conversation and reproduces talk very vividly. He isa 
man of wide sympathy, of great intrepidity, of humour and sens- 
tivity. He has a strong feeling for the soil, for the ravages wrought 
by climate, which is something more interesting than a sense of 
place. Of the Atacama he writes: 

In summer it is an impassable furnace, a hearth for the sun itself 
to burn on. 

Yet, though this book holds one’s attention, one feels, on finishing 
it, that something is missing. The purpose of the journey, the heart 
of it, seems to be lacking, even if it is present in Mr. Clewes’s own 
mind. 

It is this central purpose that makes Mr. Owen’s account of the 
South Sea Islands, Where the Poor are Happy, a more exciting book, 
For he is entirely in his journey, he takes the whole of himself along, 
And the overpowering splendour of Tahiti, Samoa, Moorea, cannot 
quench his fierce individuality. 

Mr. Owen admits, however, that a journey to the South Seas, ‘is 
quite frankly a quest for the Paradise of the Senses.’ And he is very 
good when he writes of sensation itself: 

The skin, the whole skin of the body acts as a magnifying-glass to 
all the senses at once. When the mind tries to rally its forces by 
bringing out its jumble of acquired treasures the senses turn them 
over and marvel at their fustiness. 

Being anxious to avoid Europeans, Mr. Owen lived as much as 
possible with the natives of Fiji, Tonga and Tahiti. It is his de» 
cription of Tahiti, where he settled for a time, that is easily the best 
part of his book. Here all his talents are brought into play. He 
has both a rich and an adaptable style and writes as confidently of 
scents, scenery, animals and people as he does of his own problems 
—his worries about the colour question, his search for solitude. His 
prose has the great strength of immediacy. 

Though Where the Poor are Happy is occasionally overwritten, 
this is a good fault in a writer still in his twenties. For Mr. Owen, 
anyway, travel is not a substitute for experience. It is something 
which shows to good advantage both his character and his talents. 

In a review of two books of the same kind the reviewer generally 
finds that one of the books is shown to the disadvantage of the other. 
Although I think Mr. Owen’s is the better, more unusual book, I 
should not like Mr. Clewes’s work to be overlooked. It has merits 
which are some kind of defence against the generalisations | made 
earlier. 








ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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Without Cloaks or Daggers 


Ambassadors and Secret Agents. By Alfred Cobban. (Cape. 2Is.) 


Ir is a pity that Mr. Cobban has embellished with so blood-and- 
thunder a title what is in fact a most patient and scholarly piece of 
historical investigation. His book is an examination of diplomatic 
methods: the secret agent and the conspirator bulk larger here than 
in the normal passages of history, but their activities are never more 
than supplementary to the main current of events. 

in 1784 when Sir James Harris, later Lord Malmesbury, arrived 
as Minister at the Hague, the Dutch Republic had sunk from Great 
Power to buffer state. Strategically and economically it was still of 
the first importance, internally it was weakened by dissensions, an 
uncertain factor in continental calculations. The Great Powers 
dared not sit by and perhaps allow a hostile government to be estab- 
lished in the Hague. On the other hand they feared to commit 
themselves too far in support of any particular party in case they 
should find themselves manceuvred into war to protect their 
protéges. 

The United Provinces were split in loyalties between the House of 
Orange, led by the Stadtholder, and the * Patriots,’ the party of the 
m'ddle-class democrats. These latter were uneasily allied with the 
aristocrats Who were temporarily at variance with the royal house. 
By family ties and personal inclination the House of Orange was the 
symbol of the English connection; it was therefore inevitable that 
the French, the Great Power most intimately concerned with the 
future of the Dutch Republic, should support the opposition. In 
temperament royalist, France might seem to have little in common 
with the ardently republican Patriots; by policy however the French 
were compelled to take their part. 

When Harris arrived at the Hague French influence was pre- 
dom.nant and the English cause seemed as good as lost. The 
disasters of the American war, a war in which the United Provinces 
had been cajoled by France into the alliance against us, had left our 
prestige much deflated. The pro-English party was weakened and 
dcfeatist: 

‘England has, certainly, still a Party here,’ wrdte Harris, ‘but it 
is composed of a set of men dejected, oppressed and divided. ... 
We have nothing to expect from this country, passive, tame and 
void of every public virtue, they will submit to anything.’ 

Unfortunately, while English interests languished under the leader- 
ship of the Stadtholder—Irresolution, anger, despair and timidity,’ 
wrote Harris, ‘rule him by turns’—the conduct of the Patriots was 
by no means so passive and tame as England would have wished. 
They had wealth, they had energy, they were backed by the incal- 
culable resources of France, they knew exactly what they wanted; 
the complete elimination of all royal influence in the United Pro- 
vinces. It was small wonder that.Harris, aware that his government 
would not back his policy to the point of war, all but despaired of 
achieving anything. 

This book recounts Harris's fight against the odds, a fight which 
in the end was entirely successful. 

‘The struggle that Great Britain and France were waging in the 
United Provinces,’ writes Mr. Cobban, ‘was a cold war for influence. 
Neither side wished to see it turned into an armed conflict in which 
the principals would be involved as well as the parties they were 
backing.’ 

Within these limits Harris used, and used skilfully, every weapon 
at his disposal. Patiently he reconstructed the English party, strength- 
ening it by lavish entertainment and a judicious distribution of 
monies granted from the Secret Vote. He worked upon the army 
so that when the show-down came there would be no doubt which 
way its loyalties would lie; he cautiously played on the patricians, 
weaning them away from their unnatural alliance with the bourgeois 
republicans. Harris realised that the English cause could not 
prosper without a continental ally. First he tried to revive the 
Austrian connection, then, when this failed, turned his attention to 
Prussia. Working mainly through Ewart, the English Minister in 
Berlin, but also using every other method available to him, he sought 
to overcome the Francophile sentiments of the Prussian Court and 
make them realise not only that their interests in the United Provinces 
Were the same as ours but also that armed intervention might be 
Necessary to protect them. France, Harris felt sure, would bluff to 
the last minute, but would never fight for the Patriots—if Prussia could 
only be induced to call the bluff the game would be ours without 
a blow struck. 

In the end it was chance which brought Prussia to the striking- 
pont: the Princess of Orange, sister of Frederick William, being 
arrested by members of the Free Corps, the army of the Patriots. 
It was chance that war broke out between the Porte and Russia, 
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thus effectively assuring that Austria’s eyes were turned towards the 
East. But it was a result of years of patient diplomatic effort that 
the most was made of these chances, that the Provinces rallied to 
the House of Orange, that Frederick William was prepared to 
avenge the insult to his sister, if necessary in blood. It was a triumph 
for Harris’s diplomacy, for the supreme political virtue of knowing 
exactly what one wants and using with dexterity anything or anyone 
which will help one secure it. ‘The means I employ are honourable, 
and avowed . . . the objects Iam aiming at cannot be misunderstood.’ 
With skill and scholarship Mr. Cobban has demonstrated that the 
former probably, the latter certainly, was true. 

PHILIP SANDEMAN 


Travel, Art and Life 


The Four Continents. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


Sir Ospert SITWELL’s new book takes the shape of ‘discursions on 
travel, art and life’; that is, it has no formal development but consists 
of digressions around the central theme of the four continents in 
conjunction with the four elements. Sir Osbert wonders: 

Could Europe with its long coastline... be made to represent 
Water; Asia, with its huge land mass, Earth; Africa, with its 
great heart of flame, Fire; America, with its countries born of 
freedom, Air? 

Without attempting to expand or develop this theme, Sir Osbert fol- 
lows his fancies, thoughts and memories around and away from it so 
that within this book are almost unconnected subjects such as a 
description of the orgies of the Moslem Zaiouias who are inspired 
to eat prickly-pear leaves and broken glass; reflections on space 
travel; a discussion on the artist Nadelman and a delicious short 
story in which Sir Osbert satirically relates what happens when a 
journalist discovers that Hitler is still alive. 

Since art cannot reflect the chaos of reality by being itself chaotic, 
but must seek to express it within a pattern, this book is saved from 
being merely sprawling and formless by Sir Osbert’s brilliant style. 
As his long sentences convey the meaning surely, steadily and gram- 
matically through numerous subordinate clauses to the rounded 
conclusion, their perfect balance imposes a discipline on the material 
and holds together all the fragments that compose the book. 

Perhaps the title suggests and the style illustrates why The Four 
Continents does not altogether find a place in contemporary litera- 
ture. It belongs to earlier decades, when writing could be leisurely, 
opulent and unselfconsciously upper-class, before the strain of the 
modern world had produced the taut, restless, nervous literature 
that marks the age of anxiety. Sir Osbert writes: 

My father used, with a large air, to remark sometimes when it 
rained and he would pace up and down one of his long rooms: 
‘Everyone should have a_ gallery to walk in, in wet weather.’ 
Similarly, perhaps, evervone should have a tower in which to spend 
an hour or two above the worries of the world in a cool and airy 
seclusion 

Only a man who has a tower can write this sort of book. The 
writers of today have no tower to which they may escape from the 
anxiety and frustration of the modern world; they do not know the 
beauty of Sir Osbert’s type of travel; their humour, unlike his, lacks 
the acceptance to purge it of bitterness. 

I do not mean that I think Sir Osbert complacent or insensitive; 
on the contrary, in his passionate awareness of the tragedy in the 
world he refers often to the walls that never kept out invaders, to the 
shrines that never gave protection, to the elements men could never 
propitiate. But his tragedy is spacious, dignified and cultured while 
ours is sordid, tor you cannot have high tragedy unless you can 
afford it. Sir Osbert himself says: 

The reiterant rattle of a dog barking or of its equivalent in the 
mechanical world, an engine running, can dwarf any scale or situa- 
tion, can shrink the mask of tragedy itself, 

but perhaps he does not realise that he is living in a world whose 
tragic mask has shrunk beyond recognition, for the tragedy of which 
Sir Osbert writes has art and beauty but the tragedy of the modern 
world is h deous, shameful and undignified. 

This is to stress rather than to depreciate the value of Sir Osbert’s 
book in the modern world, for it has something we have generally 
lost—‘a sense of life’s rhythm.’ He speaks of ‘the sane life... an 
existence rhythmic in its moods and phases, unexaggerated, but 
always with overtones of the spirit... While the sane life seems 


impossible to us in an insane world, while our individual dignity is 
lost in the brutal, sordid tragedy of our time, while the natural 
rhythm of the earth is drowned by the roar of our mechanical age, 
we need writers such as Sir Osbert Sitwell and books such as The 
Four Continents to remind us of the tane life which we have never 
known. 


PRISCILLA JENKINS 
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New Verse 


A Vision of Beasts and Gods. By George Barker. (Faber, 9. 6d.) 
Soldiers Bathing. By F.T. Prince. (Fortune Press, 6s.) 


A Spring Journey and Other Poems of 1952-1953. By James Kirkup, 
(O.U.P. 8s. 6d.) . 


The Birth of Venus. By John Smith. (Hutchinson. 7s, 6d.) 


Two different moments govern the production of verse as of Other 
forms of literature: first, there is the genesis of the poem, then its 
elaboration: the original creative act is followed by the excision of 
superfluous material and the remodelling of flawed surfaces.‘ Sculpte 
lime, ciséle’ . . . Gautier’s advice still holds good, and the importance 
of self-criticism is as great as it ever was. 

George Barker’s latest volume illustrates with unfortunate clarity 
what an insufficiently critical view of his own work can do toa strong 
poetic talent. Mr. Barker’s merits as a poet are well known: he has 
power, ability in the handling of language, a coruscating and 
corrosive wit. He has also something to say, and at its best his 
poetry allows the reader to enter into an individual world. 

O from the wild and green hole of the human 

Heartful of lies and the forked tongue of grief, 

Let now the hooking claw of my doubt summon 

The glittering colossus of disbelief. 
There is no doubt who those lines are by, no doubt of their power 
or of the success of the unexpected words that occur in them (‘human 
heartful,’ “hooking claw’). Yet the same irregular sonnet from which 
they are taken ends with an invocation that degenerates into stam- 
mering: ‘O wounds, O crowns, O zeroes, bleed at my side.” This is, 
no doubt, intended to pull the poem’s images together. In fact, it 
weakens them and, by emphasising their arbitrary nature, makes 
them comical. Similarly, the poem‘ At the Wake of Dylan Thomas’ 
which, by and large, is the best lament for his death that I have seen, 
contains a disastrous example of a misplaced play on words: 

And now he’s gotten, first of all and foremost, 

You, Dylan, too, the one undoubting Thomas, 
No comment is required on the details of this couplet. The trouble 
with Mr. Barker’s style is its facility. He seems to go on writing and 
striking clouds of sparks from his vigorous use of language without 
ever asking himself whether this is really enough to produce finished 
poems. Judging by results it is not enough: hardly a poem in this 
collection but needs surgery of one kind or another, and this is the 
more serious in that it is Mr. Barker’s fourth volume. The flaws 
in his work might be excused in a younger poet, but, as it is, one 
wonders how long it will be possible to continue excusing the poet's 
lapses for the sake of his undoubted talent. Talent, after all, is 
demonstrated by the works a writer has written and not by those 
ideal productions of which the critic considers him to be capable. 

F. T. Prince’s Soldiers Bathing suggests a reverse judgement. 
I should say that Mr. Prince’s is not a very strong talent, but he makes 
the most of it and manages to produce one or two good poems in this 
small collection. The title poem is, of course, already well known 
and deserves to be. Its mood is discursive and its form a monologue. 
Indeed Mr. Prince is at his happiest when he is thinking aloud: the 
two other long poems in the book are both in the same vein, even if 
they are put into the mouths of Michaelangelo and the Cumaean 
Sibyl. All three of these quiet, philosophical poems deai with someone 
coming to terms with life, with a gradual reconciliation with things 
as they are: 

And even we must know, what nobody has understood, 
That some great love is over all we do, 
And that is what has driven us to this fury, for so few 
Can suffer all the terror of that love. . . . 
This stumbling, rather clumsy way of putting it adds conviction to 
the final solution. The poet's style is perfectly adapted to someone 
thinking his way out of a corner. Mr. Prince’s love poems, however, 
are less satisfactory: he abandons his discursive manner for 4 
metaphysical type of poetry which, while not actually a pastiche of 
Donne, is too closely overshadowed by him for comfort: 
I in my madness found a way to be 
Chimerical yet catastrophic: she 
Was lost in an unending dream of me. 
This is too nearly related to the seventeenth century for Mr. Prince's 
own voice to be heard above the historical echoes. His real vein Is 
that of the longer poems—something slacker and less cerebral, more 
sensuous and less ‘witty.’ He possesses a certain poetic territory of 
his own: there he is at home and there he should stay. Within its own 
circle the quiet beauty and humane philosophy of his poetry make it 
well worth the reading. 
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reveals an unexpected fact: today we live TI. 
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is heated ‘TI. The farmer milks with TI and the 
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them are the combined skills and experiences 


of the many trades ‘Tl follows. 
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The last two poets I have to notice are both Georgians, though not 
in the sense that Edward Thomas was a Georgian. John Smith makes 
no bones about it: anyone who reads his verse will encounter nice 
clear comprehensible poems written in diction that has been out of 
date for some time. Mr. Smith does it quite well: the only trouble 
is that his work bears no relation to any living tradition of English 
poetry. James Kirkup is in a different position: the Georgian basis 
of his verse has been largely concealed by the importation of a good 
many modern images and themes. Colloquial descriptions of con- 
temporary England and jovial bits of Betjemanese are found side by 
side with the most traditional of state poems, but the fact that the 
modern touches are not integral to the poems is indicated by the 
curious lack of tension which runs through most of them and is only 
relieved in passages of straight description of nature (such as occur in 
*A Spring Journey,’ for instance). Mr. Kirkup has a gift for involving 
an obvious sentiment in a web of verbiage where no single word 
seems to have more right of city than its fellow, and this has served 
him well with those who enjoy obvious sentiments. A critic concerned 
with English poetry, however, may be forgiven for finding in this 
prolific absence of inevitability a reason for profound disbelief in the 
direction which his talent has taken. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


What Have We Here? 


Treasure Diving Holidays. 
18s.) 

Barney's pelagic paramour was the abalone, the only mollusc, 
aside from the chambered nautilus, that has inspired both verse 
and song. 

Wuat is this, Aldous in an aqualung? Cyril gone berserk again off 
the isles of Greece? Surprising (and splendid) to find that the 
authors are an American couple, amateur skin-divers, who spend 
vacations with their four children exploring the undersea world. 

Not for a long time has a book of such translucent delight been 
brought to the glutted market of adventure stories. It is a world of 
Disney and Alice and Edward Lear, of moon magic, and wild, 
improbable scenes. 

The Criles are a family to make lady journalists weep with envy. 
They appear so impossibly pleasant and well-balanced, and at the 
same time immensely likeable. Their interest in the submarine world 
began before the war, with home-made diving hoods: then they 
abandoned artificial breathing apparatus and, using only flippers 
and face masks, spent their holidays diving off the California coast 
and around the Florida keys. 

With an Edwardian delight in words they recapture all the excite- 
ment of skin-diving, and its danger as well—for this nonsense world 
beneath the ocean can be very treacherous. There is enough history 
—natural and temporal—to give us a profitable glow and, much 
more important, enough enthusiasm to make a sport that must still 
be strange to many, at once exciting and familiar. Perhaps there are 
too many adjectives of the ‘husky’ sort to be quite comfortable, but 
the spirit is so attractive, the taste of the sea so vivid, that we don’t 
really mind. 


By Jane and Barney Crile. (Collins. 


Of office-dwelling readers, could any but the flintiest resist the lure 
of great sea turtles, jovial seals and sooty terns? Lives there a 
country cousin who could read, unmoved, this passage: 

On the seventh wave after the moment of highest tide, the silver 
grunions leave the rolling sea and in romantic pairs skitter up the 
beach to deposit their eggs in the sand ? 

And even the smart traveller, pausing en route to Dubrovnik, might 
think again: could there be any place on earth (or beneath it) so 
joyous, so new, so real as Fresh Creek? (On further reflection, he 
might just as well go on to Dubrovnik, for Fresh Creek is probably 
an LST base by now.) 

Marine fauna and flora give way after the war to treasure diving: 
and this is really the book’s core. There is a hunt for a British 
man-of-war which is splendidly stirring and eerie. The authors’ 
dramatic sense pulls their book into a class reserved for those 
infrequent works that can be called original: 

We looked down on to a cannon forged when Cromwell ruled in 
England, and on tusks of elephants that died before Europeans set 
foot in Central Africa. 

It is well illustrated, both in colour and monochrome, and should 
keep everyone happy for months. Especially a certain menu. 
* Braise the naked octopus in butter with a squeeze of lemon, and add 
a dash of Worcestershire sauce.’ Ah, waiter! 

DAVID STONB 
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New Novels 
The Butterfly Net. By John Lodwick. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d.) 
Recital in Paris. By Sewell Stokes. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 


District Commissioner. By Kenneth Austin Dobson. 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 
The Soldier at the Door. By Edith Pargeter. (Heinemann. 12s, 6d.) 


The Welsh Sonata. By James Hanley. (Verschoyle. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE are more runners than usual this week, all breasting the tape 
in a bunch and just managing a six-minute mile. The puffing and 
blowing is least audible from Mr. John Lodwick. At a time of liturg. 
ical solemnity about the task of the novelist and the future of the 
novel, The Butterfly Net is especially welcome. Its narrative, which 
concerns the economic and amorous difficulties of a ludicrous writer 
called Dormant, is no more than a clothes-line on which are hung 
successions of incredible garrulities about literary fiddling and devil. 
ling, sins of various dimensions, Stendhal, the heating arrangements 
in hell, and kindred matters. Dormant gets ticked off by his pub. 
lisher for always inserting ‘some damned pantomime’ in his novels; 
Mr. Lodwick gives us the synopses, one very detailed, of three 
imaginary novels in his novel. Dormant, again, never writes more 
than the one draft; Mr. Lodwick, one suspects, has pursued the same 
policy here. Re-writing might have combed out some of the gram 
matical vagaries and cleaned up the plentiful paddings, boredoms 
and affectations, but the book’s ribald and often very appealing high 
spirits are in no need of polishing. 

Sarah Menken, the heroine of Recital in Paris, is a version of the 
late Isadora Duncan at the end of her career, and Mr. Sewell Stokes 
has done about as good a job as is still possible with a study of the 
artistic terserament. Though offered as a person of ‘marked 
individualit,,’ however, Sarah resembles her numerous poor rela- 
tions in real life by being firstly, addicted to rather unimaginatively 
unconventional behaviour, and, secondly, only very intermittently 
admirable. She is, in fact, fairly nice, pretty silly but quite shrewd, 
a bit fond of grandiose talk: changeable rather than wild, irrespon- 
sible rather than free. To this her ‘genius,’ although adequately 
established, is really irrelevant, in spite of Mr. Stokes. On the 
other hand, the events surrounding Sarah’s dance recital at the 
climax of the book are made to provide some genuine pathos, and 
there are some very amusing moments of malice and irreverence, 
Recital in Paris is vigorous and entertaining, but it might have been 
much more if Mr. Stokes had cast a colder eye on his heroine. 

District Commissioner has the initial advantage of presenting a 
real and complex problem. The soil of a mythical British Protector- 
ate in East Africa is badly run down by the excessive numbers of 
tribal cattle. The hero has the task of carrying through a scheme, 
designed by his predecessor and only half-approved by himself, for 
compelling the tribesmen to sell off their surplus cows to a meat- 
packing firm. The forces at work in the area—the opposition of the 
literate Africans, the uncomprehending reluctance of the illiterate, 
the machinations of a sinister chief—are ably combined and opposed, 
and the story, aided by an admirably direct technique, moves swiftly 
to an exciting climax. The relations between the various Europeans, 
unfortunately, fall out much too pat, and the moral problem implicit 
in the opening situation is hardly touched upon. But it remains a 
pleasure to read a novel about Africa which scrupulously avoids 
lush wafflings about the soul of Africa. 

The Soldier at the Door is a novel which asks an important ques- 
tion: Just who is responsible for the deaths of soldiers in the hot 
parts of the cold war? The question is answered, or an answer is 
suggested, by means of the activities of a bereaved mother and her 
contacts with a parson, an MP and the MP’s son, who is approach- 
ing conscription age. Miss Edith Pargeter’s handling of this diffi- 
cult theme does great credit to her honesty and sense of indignation. 
The danger is clearly that matters of life and death will trap their 
investigator into grandiloquence of the very sort that, on the lips of 
prelates and politicians, Miss Pargeter so effectively rebuts. It 
must be admitted, though reluctantly, that she has succumbed for 
long stretches to this danger. 

The Welsh Sonata is a remarkable feat of ventriloquism: Mr. 
James Hanley, in his fable of the disappearance of a Welsh village 
eccentric and the efforts of a bardic policeman to find him, has made 
a self-consistent hodgepodge of Mr. Gwyn Thomas, the Dylan 
Thomas of the Map of Love stories, and the author of The Black 
Venus. The snag is just that his sources are writers, and highly literary 
writers too—the result is no more lifelike than the utterances of 
ventriloquism commonly are. One of the much-abused Englishmen 
in the book asks ‘ What’s all this about a lost tramp?’, and the impli- 
cation is one with which I rather agree. 
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Circe and Ulysses. By William Browne of 
Tavistock. Edited by Gwyn Jones: 
Woodcuts by Mark Severin. (The Golden 
Cockerel Press. 12 gns. and 4 gns.) 

Tuere has been a confluence of talent in the 

production of this book. The printers have 
ven us a physical object of great beauty. 

The letterpress is handsome, and Mr. 

Severin’s engravings combine the virtues of 

the decorative and the dramatic. The 

editor has given us a charming note on the 
masque form, an account of the author, and 

a text ‘as close to the manuscripts as a 

desire to be serviceable to Browne and 

Poetry permits.” Moreover, Professor Jones 

praises his author well. 

And so to William Browne. If he is a 
minor poet, he is minor on the right side of 
the ‘minimus’ and the ‘minissimus.’ Richly 
has he contributed to this book: Professor 
Jones rightly claims that his masque stands 
‘among the very best masques in English.’ 
The framework of its story is pleasing, and, 
as always with Browne, the clothing of it is 
sometimes beyond praise—as in these lines 
beginning a charm: 

Sonne of Erebus and Nighte, 
Hye away; and aime thy fighte 
Where consorte none other fowle 
Then the batte and sullen owle, 
Where upon the lymber grasse 
Poppy and Mandragoras, 
With like simples not a few, 
Hang for ever droppes of dewe, 
Where flowes Lethe without coyle 
Softly like a streame of oyle. . 

G. T. 


The Surprise of Cremona. By Edith Temple- 

ton. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s.) 

‘I aM always miserable in places where one 

cannot talk,’ confessed Mrs. Templeton 

while visiting a noisy milk-bottling centre in 

Parma; but she must have been very happy 

writing this book, for she keeps up a remark- 

able garrulity for nearly three hundred pages. 

She visited not Rome, Florence or Venice 

but Cremona, Parma, Mantua, Ravenna, 

Urbino and Arezzo. Then she wrote a 
long gossip column about them. She 
describes cathedrals, palazzi, restaurants 
and professors in that voice of semi-secre- 
tive surprise which is usually happier 
announcing that dresses this year will be 
made out of blotting-paper. She saw a great 
number of fascinating things—Marie- 
Louise’s summer palace in Colorno, where 
the memory of the former empress is care- 
fully preserved by a deaicated professor, 
the martyrs of Sabbioneta, and the mosaics 
of San Vitale; but for some incomprehen- 
sible reason it all has to be told in that 
tedious graphic present, the tense which 
sounds so uncomfortable in English prose. 
Apparently ‘I go to the cathedral’ is sup- 
posed to be lively and ‘I went to the cathe- 
dral’ is dull. 

This is the perfect book for sophisticated 
culture-vultures, crammed with food for 
thought. 

The Aeneid is an epic plum-pudding [we 
have reached Mantua] and one must pick 
out the fruit and leave the suet on one’s 
plate. Yet, Virgil is my darling among poets, 
and | will talk now about the largest plum. 
It is Dido. 

This is all mildly amusing, like the remark 
early in the book that ‘the greatest river of 
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Italy has a rude name, but the Italians do 
not know it.” Yet when it comes to Ravenna 
it seems hardly necessary to say such silly 
things about Dante and the 
Commedia, where Beatrice is raised to a 
guiding angel, and very sickening she is, too. 

Never a word about his wife. If I had been 

in her shoes I should have had something to 

say about this. 

These informative little asides—and the 
author is well read in several languages—fill 
in the gaps between the cathedrals, palazzi, 
restaurants and professors. They still do 
not succecd in putting one off Italy altogether, 
and perhaps, for methods of propa- 
ganda are always changing, they may even 
make some people want to go. 

M. C. 


The Romantic Movement and Methodism. 
By Frederick C. Gill. (Epworth Press. 
12s. 6d.) 

METHODISM and the Romantic revival are 

both expressions of the same spirit of the 

age: both are concerned with setting the 
emphasis on content rather than on form, 
and with finding universality through the 
particular rather than through the abstract. 

To say this is, of course, to treat a complex 

process carelessly and too briefly, and it is 

Mr. Gill’s object to describe the connection 

between the two movements in detail. In 

this book, first published in 1937 and now 
reissued, he makes no attempt to press the 
comparison between them too far. ‘Apart 
from Methodism there would still have 
been a Romantic revival, but, in this 
country, attenuated and less significant,’ he 
says, and he keeps this qualification in 
mind throughout the book. It merely seeks 
to press a point home that is obvious 
already but has not been so fully docu- 
mented. His examination is sober and 
honest, and sets out to be a piece of literary 
history rather than literary criticism. There 
is nothing startling about it, then, and 
indeed some of his judgements on authors 
err on the side of the over-safe, but it is 
mercifully unpretentious and is useful both 
as a reference book and as a well-filled gap 
of literary history. 

T. W. G. 


The Elegies of Ovid. Translated by Chris- 
topher Marlowe. With line drawings by 
Oscar Mellor. (The Fantasy Press. 35s.) 

From (roughly) Howell’s translation of the 

‘fable of Narcissus’ in 1560 to the mammoth 

composite translation of the Metamorphoses 

edited by Sir Samuel Garth (1717), transla- 
tions of Ovid occupy a central position in 
the history of English poetry. Apart from 
the interest of his subject-matter, which for 
five centuries was more familiar in English 
literature than the subject-matter of any 
other poet, Ovid had certain technical 
lessons to teach English poets—he was 

Shakespeare’s favourite poet and also 

beloved of Milton—so that the translations 

had the same kind of importance for their 
time as, for instance, the translations of 

Ezra Pound had for the poetry of the earlier 

twentieth century. It is important to keep 

these translations in circulation, and while 
this re-issue of Marlowe’s delightful version 
of the Amores could not be said to fill any 
long-felt want (the text being available in 
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any collected edition of Marlowe's works) 
it is always cheering when, for whatever 
motive, an important work is again laid 
before the eye of the modern reader. This 
edition, beautifully printcd and illustrated 
with simple, pleasant line draw.ngs of 
pensive nudes, is of course aimed at the 
‘gift book’ market, in which it should make 
a hit. But the collector who buys the book 
as an artefact will find it hard to avoid 
absorbing some beautiful poetry on the 
side. 

J. W, 


Buddhist Texts through the Ages. Edited by 
FE. Conze, Il. B. Horner, D. Sncilgrove, 
A. Waley. (Bruno Cassirer. 16s.) 


Tus volume of translations of Buddhist 
texts is intended as a companion to Edward 
Conze’s Buddhism and contains a wealth of 
illustrative material designcd to interest 
both the student and the general reader. The 
names of the editors are a sufficicnt guarantee 
of the excellence of the translation. The first 
part of the book contains a selection of texts 
from the Hinayana tradition, the second 
deals with the Mahayana, the th'rd w:th the 
Tantras and the fourth (edited by Arthur 
Waley) gives some Buddhist texts from 
Ch-na and Japan. As there is no anthology 
of translations from the Tantras or from 
Chinese and Japanese sources in any other 
European language, these last two sections 
are of special interest to the scholar. How- 
ever, the whole collection, if read together 
with Dr. Conze’s account of Buddhism, will 
give anyone interested in the history of 
religion and culture an insight into remote 
worlds of thought and feeling wh'ch he 
could not have obtained before its publica- 
tion. 

Comparative rcligion is a fascinating sub- 
ject, and those who hi ve succumbed to its 
charms owe a dcbt to the editors of ths 
volume. 

A. He 
The Music Masters, Vol IV. By A. L. Bacha- 

rach. (Cassell. 25s.) 

Tuis is the last volume of the series and con- 
tains fifty-four short biographies of compo- 
sers born since 1860. Britten is the youngest 
inclusion but twenty-seven of the composers 
are living. This imposes a severe restriction 
on a book concerned with biography rathcr 
than music; and the fact that the large 
majority of the composers concerned, if not 
alive, are only recently dead makes ths 
perhaps the least objective of the four 
volumes of the series. The interest of com- 
posers’ lives seems apt, in any case, to vary 
in inverse proportion to the interest of their 
music; and the best essays are those in which 
a certain amount of music criticism has 
crept in, at least by implication. The general 
level of writing is respectable and isolated 
essays are much more than that. Ralph 
Wood’s Schénberg, for instance, is both 
objective and interesting and Colin Mason’s 
Bartok fills in gaps which until recently 
have remained in most music-lovers’ know- 
ledge. Some contributors had hopeless tasks 
and nothing but the aim of a spurious com- 
pleteness really justifies the inclusion of 
Jarnefelt, Palmgren, Shaporin or Suk, 
more especially since Webern and Medtner 
are absent from the list. 


M.C,. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Tue market rightly took the view that the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company had done very 
well out of the Persian oil agreement, that 
it had secured a deal far more favourable 
than had seemed possible at one time and 
‘far better,’ as one broker put it, ‘than it 
probably deserved.’ These sentiments were 
reflected in a rapid rise in the price of the 
shares from £13 to over £16. Until the Shah 
and the Majlis have approved the agree- 
ment, which is by no means a foregone 
conclusion, the market enthusiasm must be 
regarded as highly speculative but that will 
not deter the optimists who believe that the 
shares are worth nearer £20. Their cal- 
culation runs in this way. First, the com- 
pany is to receive from the Persian Govern- 
ment £25 millions (in ten instalments from 
1957) in respect of the West Iran oilfields 
and the internal distribution system which 
the Persians are to own and operate. Next, 
it will receive an undisclosed sum in respect 
of the 60 per cent. share in the oil con- 
sortium which it surrenders to the eight 
international oil companies. This con- 
sortium has the beneficial use of the oilfields 
in Southern [ran together with the Abadan 
refinery for the next twenty-five years (with 
three five-year options to renew) on-a 50/50 
profit-sharing basis on the understanding 
that in the first three years (from 1955) the 
payments to the Persian Government will 
total £150 millions for 68 million tons of 
crude and refined oil products—£31 millions 
in the first year, £52 millions in the second 
and £67 millions in the third. Assuming 
that equivalent sums are paid to the oil 
consortium, in which it retains a 40 per cent. 
share, the Company should be getting an 
income of £26.8 millions in the third year, 
or 133 per cent. on its ordinary capital. In 
1953 it earned outside Persia 1684 per cent. 
and paid 424 per cent., so that its prospective 


total earnings in 1957 should be over 
300 per cent. and its dividend (on the 
same ratio of distribution) 75 per cent. 


(This would allow at £16 an earnings yield 
of over 18 per cent. and a dividend yield 
of nearly 4.7 per cent.). So much for the 
income calculation. On capital account it 
is reckoned that taking only five years’ 
purchase of 60 per cent. of the 1957 profits 
accruing to the oil consortium the Company 
will be paid a capital sum of £214 millions 
spread over a period of, say, twenty years. 
If the present value of these sums (say, 
about £180 millions) is taken into the 
Company's balance sheet at the end of this 
year—on top of the capital reserves and 
the £50 millions to be released from the 
Special Contingencies Account—the issued 
ordinary capital of £20 millions will have to 
be written up by anything up to five times. 


Cutting Production—Boosting Profits 


Until the company issues a statement of 
its capital intentions, which must wait upon 
the agreement being passed by the Majlis, 
the investor must possess his soul in patience 
and leave the market to the speculator. 

There is one calculation which the enthusi- 
astic ‘bulls’ seem to have overlooked. There 
is a world surplus of oil at the moment and 
it is not to be expected that 68 mi!lion tons 
of crude oil and refined products can be 
exported from Persia in three years without 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


cutting down other countries’ exports. The 
obvious export to cut is that of Kuwait in 
which the Anglo-[ranian has a 50 per cent. 
interest. It was Kuwait’s production which 
was particularly boosted to replace the 
Persian gap. Moreover, it is not to be 


expected that the present huge profits og 
producing and marketing Middle-East oj 
will be maintained indefinitely. To make £399 
millions profit on 68 million tons will take 
some explaining even if you agree to giv 
half of it away to a poor foreign government, 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


THE present high activity on the Stock 
Exchange is unprecedented for an August, 
but so is the weather which is delaying 
‘summer’ holidays. The Persian oil settle- 
ment, which my colleague discusses, brought 
life to the oil share market and particularly 
to SHELL. On the cessation of selling of the 
bonus scrip these shares rose to 54. As the 
company earned last year on the increased 
capital nearly 145 per cent. gross the earnings 
yield is still the satisfactory one of over 
28 per cent., which compares favourably 
with the prospective earnings yield on Anglo- 
Iranian. Nevertheless, this seems a good 
opportunity for investors to lighten their 
load of oil shares. Industrial shares generally 
are still breaking into new high levels; apart 
from breweries and tobacco which are 
affected by a decline in consumption. 
BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO which has raised 
its interim dividend this week is the exception 
to the tobacco rule, being on the prosperous 
export side. As it becomes increasingly 
difficult to find industrial shares which are 
not fully discounting the next year’s divi- 
dends there has been a great deal of pro- 
fessional switching into the developing gold 
mines of the O.F.S. Something like a boom 
has developed in OFSITS (now 73s. 9d.) which 
has risen over 12s. in about ten days. This 
speculative market is not for the cautious 
investor. 
* * a7 
Tue ‘blue chip’ of the boiler industry, is 
BABCOCK AND WILCOX which at 62s. 3d. 
returns a yield of 3.85 per cent. on estimated 
dividends of 12 per cent. covered four times 
over on last year’s earnings. There was a 
bonus of one-in-two last October and if the 
interim dividend due at the beginning of 
October is more than 5 per cent. it will 
indicate that the company may pay more than 
the equivalent dividend of 12 per cent. 
on the increased capital. As a steady annual 
increase in the power capacity of this country 
is anticipated—and this is essential for our 
industrial future—Babcock and Wilcox are 
a fine long-term investment. The company 
prepared for the commercial application of 
nuclear energy through the medium of steam 
and has been commissioned to design the 
steam-raising plant for the first atomic 
power station in England. A smaller but 
equally well managed company in this 
industry is JOHN THOMPSON whose 5s. shares 
at 25s. yield 4.45 per cent. on dividends of 
224 per cent. which were last covered 3.7 
times. This company has just made a one- 
in-three ‘rights’ issue at 15s. and expects 
to pay the same dividend on the increased 
capital. A combined investment is these 
two companies would be a sound ‘lock-up.’ 
* ° . 


In October last year I was discussing 
E.M.I, and PYE before the E.M.I. accounts 


were published, for the year to June, 195} 

which revealed a 30 per cent. drop i. 

profits. E.M.I. shares were then quoted at 

14s. and they have subsequently recovered~ 

with the help of American buying—to 

18s. 6d. At this price I would advise selling, 

The yield on the 8 per cent. dividend is only 

4.15 per cent. and as earnings in 1952-53 

were only 1.7 per cent. it will require a 

big recovery in 1953-54 profits to justify so 

low a yield. The management of this com 
pany has yet to prove itself. PYE and E. K, 
COLE are undoubtedly the best managed 
companies in the radio-television business, 
Pye is producing about 4,000 television 
receivers a week and has 90 per cent. of the 
mobile telephone market. To increase its 
working capital it has just issued new $s, 
A deferred shares at 20s.—now quoted at 
29s. 3d.—for every five held. As the old 
shares yield only 3.45 per cent. on the 20 per 
cent. dividend (nearly twice covered) they 
seem high enough. E&. K. COLE produce a 
domestic electric heater, plastic mouldings 
for cabinets, radar and guided missile 
controls in addition to radio and television 
equipment. In the year to March, 1954 
it earned 101 per cent and paid 27} per cent, 
At 34s. 6d. the 5s. shares would yield nearly 
4 per cent. if the dividend were maintained 
on the capital just increased by a ‘rights’ 
issue. If a higher yield is wanted the 
investor might go to MURPHY RADIO 5s, 
shares at 12s. 9d. On the basis of the 15 per 
cent. dividend, covered just over twice, the 
yield is 5.75 per cent. Of course, this is a 
much smaller company but [I believe it is 
very efficiently managed. Generally speaking 
I am not enamoured of the radio-television 
market at the present time. The coming of 
commercial television means fitting tuners 
to existing television sets and I doubt 
whether the companies can make any profit 
out of that. 

7 - * 

Last October i *recommended EASTWOODS 
at 61s. before they went ex bonus of one-in- 
two. As I write they are 67s. (ex bonus 
of course), having risen sharply on being 
‘tipped’ in a Sunday newspaper. This gives a 
profit of 26s. a share for anyone who bought 
at that time. The prosperity of the building 
trades remains unassailed and Eastwoods, 
which manufactures bricks, roofing tiles, 
fireplaces, drainpipes and sanitary equip 
ment as well as cement and concrete pro- 
ducts, will certainly produce good results 
in October for the year ending in March 
last. But whether it can repeat 174 per cent. 
on the increased capital is doubtful. I 
would regard 15 per cent. as more likely, 
which would allow a yield at the present 
price of nearly 44 per cent. I would advise 
holders to wait for the final dividend and 
report and then reconsider their position. 
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ACROSS: 1 Instruments of a luxurious inundation (4, 3, 5) 
car gives mother a spasm (9). 9 The flesh in Hamlet's case was 
just too, too (5). 11 Is back or not in the current month (6). 12 The 
Quaker Girl? (8). 14 Four among the bloods (10). 16 Dust gathers 
on the knob (4). 18 Official units (4). 19 As to Carmen, you'll find 
her in a Californian port (10). 21 This is positively fiendish (8). 
25 About night- 
fall you'll get the bird (5). 26 * But fondness for her underwent An 
unrequited ———’ (Patmore) (9). 27 Corday’s victim is upset when 
surrounded by what’s pleasing (12). 
DOWN: I Little pals of the Cockney (5). 
(8). 3‘°O had I but followed the * (Shakespeare) (4). 4 Escort 
Dora (anag.) (10). 5 There's no point in this in the field (2, 4). 
6 Ducal musician (9). 7 Basis of the cook’s make-up ? (6. 6). 10 The 
schoolboy does in examination results (12). 13 One of the Sixth 
(10). 15 Where to find Dr. Schweitzer (9). 
20 Where the preposition led to nothing (6). 
(5). 24 The worthless who always get to 


s 


2 Elia’s dream-children ? 


17 Indwelling (8). 
23 I etch so differently 
the top (4). 

Solution will be published on August 27. 


First prize to 
Miss MAKGARET 


Mrs. 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 793 are as follows: 
H. 


Jack McKenzie, 71 Mains Terrace. Dundee, and sccond prize to 
TayLor, 33 St. Leonard's Road, Bournemouth, 
793 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No 


4 Muewumps. 9 Denude 10 Alastair. 
19 Minor canon. 20 See 7, 

29 Sinister. 30 Certes. 

§ Uely 

18 Brigands 


13 Sweden 
25 Forensic. 


Ablution 


1 Piggin 
Refuge 


1S Soma 16 Pigeon-hole 
27 Legendry. 28 Capote. 
1 Pedilars. 
11 Bolivar. 
24 Fagin 


ACROSS: 


7, 20 Meandered. 
21 Duchess. 


6 West wind 
19 Marbles 


3 Indite 
17 Orris-root 


2 Gentleman 
14 Aerosol 
26 Bric. 


DOWN: 

8 Springe 
22 Regale 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 

New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 
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